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i | million bushels. 





farmers to market their products.’’ The potato- 
crop of the county this year is estimated at ten 
Potatoes are being shipped 
|at the rate of from forty to eighty car-loads a 
| day, and at this rate it will take all winter to 
dispose of that share of the crop which this 
| region of marvelous growth and vast possibili- 
ties sells to the outside world. Go Northeast, 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 
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I pay highest prices to trappers. 
H. CRINE, FuURRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 
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RUNNING WATER 


For Country Estates, 
Farms, Factories, Etc. 
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American frigates, and the cover-page pictures 
will satisfy a laudable curiosity as to how the 
old ship looks. Its decks bared and the spar- 
deck housed over, the Constitution now lies 
at the Boston Navy- Yard, Charlestown. 

Since the days of Hull and Stewart great 
changes have been made in the ship. It has 
been rebuilt and made over several times, and 
opponents of the proposition to preserve it have 
asserted that nothing of the old ship has been 


members: In 1868, at the time of the annexa- 
tion of Roxbury, it consisted of ninety mem- 
bers; in 1870 it was increased to ninety-eight 
by the annexation of Dorchester; in 1874 to 
one hundred and sixteen by the annexation of 
Brighton, Charlestown and West Roxbury. In 
1875 the number was reduced to twenty-five 
members, including the mayor; in 1885 the 
mayor was dropped, and recently the board, 


itself, which is now an elective body of five | 


Law. Elective courses in Feanguages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. ccqssary expense 
Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


about $200 a year. Geo. 

W; : Academy for Boys. 
Williston Seminary, 4s2,0my, for Hex 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, %4 mile and htawa: 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., 




















We also supply Windmills, Gasoline 
Engines, Etc. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
to California. 


Exclusively first-class tour under the 
auspices of the Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line, leaves Chicago Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7th, spending the disagreeable 
portions of February and March in the 
land of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 





left. Doubts have been thrown upon the state-| which was still an unwieldy machine, was I i 
ment that the wheel on the main-deck was | reduced to sensible proportions. As for the 38th Year begins September 27th. includes all expenses, railway fare, sleep- 
taken from the unfortunate Java after its| Boston schools, there were in 1868 about twenty | pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen | 1g Cars, meals in dining cars and hotel 


defeat by the American frigate. For all this, 
the vessel as it now is offers opportunity for 
the vivid imagination, and helps one to under- 
stand clearly how an old-time fighting ship was 
built and supplied. Since its removal to the 
Charlestown yard the Constitution has had 
many visitors, twenty thousand in a year. 
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eachers in Boston and vicinity are not, let 
us hope, overlooking the Old South lec- 


tures, which this year are devoted to the life oe 2 . nt I make Gordon Suspenders 
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picturesque city a special tax, rated on the 
horse-power of the machine, is to be levied on 
automobiles, because the cottagers use heavy 
cars of high speed, ‘‘more destructive of street 
paving than trucks would be.’’ Naturally the 
cottagers do not like this, and taken in con- 
junction with recent unfriendly doings of the 
board of assessors,—who increased the personal 
tax assessments thirteen million dollars last 
year,—it prompts threats to reéstablish resi- 
dence in New York City. 
& 

igen did not pass out with sailing vessels. 

One might have found material for many 
dreams in the cargo of a steamship from India 
that reached Boston the other day. It was a 
mixed cargo, but hardly anything cheap or 
commonplace came into the mixing. Teas, 
silks, spices, perfumes and oils, together with 
many quaint and curious things destined for 
museums and art galleries, composed the more 
costly part of the ship-load, but even the bulkier 
substances, such as logs of native wood, were 


thousand pupils; the appropriation was jess 
than a million dollars; the school buildings 


forty - three teachers were permanently em- 
ployed. ‘To-day there are ninety-three thou- 
sand pupils, the appropriation for. schools 
exceeds three and a quarter million dollars, 
there are two hundred and thirty school build- 


number twenty-one hundred. 


They amused one another with stories of 


out for him a fine white fowl. 

The Samoan got ready the fowl, and made a 
basket in which to put it. The Tongan returned 
with a large, unhusked nut, but on the voyage 
he split up the husk, took out the nut, and 
closed all up again. The Samoan, when he re- 
ceived the coconut, suspected what the Tongan 
had done, so he let loose the white fowl, and 
put an owl in its place in the basket. 

The Tongan, on his arrival, gave the Samoan 
the large mock nut, minus the real nut and 
kernel, and the Samoan handed him the basket 
with the pretended white fowl. 

The Tongan ee gers into his canoe again, 
and went off in high glee, singing: 

**Coconut, coconut, only a husk !’’ 

But the wind was taken out of his sail by 
the laughter and antics of his friend on the 
beach, shouting, ‘‘Fowl, fowl, only an owl!’’ 
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HE HAD MISSED THE POINT. 
We Reuben Taylor was chosen Mayor 
of Colton, almost every one was pleased. 
One of the few exceptions was an old farmer, 
who lived five miles out of the small city. 


numbered seventy-five, and seven hundred and | 


ings, and the teachers permanently employed | 


do so on condition that the Samoan would look | 


examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
233 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








General Science, and Medical 

Preparatory, B. S. 

The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 

The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M.D. 

The Dental School. 
Located in Boston. 
D. M. D. 

» The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 

A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S.,A.M. and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 


Degree 


Men and Women are ad- 


valuable, and carried the flavor of the East.| «]*ye known Reub Taylor from a boy,’”” he mitted on equal terms toall 
Six thousand tons of cargo, valued at about | said, cautiously, to a friend, ‘‘and I’m not departmentsoftheCollege 


a million dollars—that is the bald way the 
official statement puts it; but, as food for fancy, 


almost any cargo from India is worth more | tha 


than that. ® 


. i encourage studies in American history the 
Maine state chapter of Daughters of the 
American Revolution has offered two prizes, 
open to pupils of grammar-schools in that 
state, for the best essays or compositions on 
any historic event, episode or incident. A first 
prize of ten dollars in gold and a second of 
five dollars in gold will be awarded, and it is 
believed that the response will be general and 
enthusiastic. Not only patriotic associations, 
but local historical societies might wisely work 
, along this line. The average student, not to 
speak of his father and mother, is not very 
familiar with the history of his own city or 
town; yet none of our older communities is 
without an honorable and interesting record 
which deserves to be known and cherished. 


De 


fter inviting readers to ‘‘locate’’ that place 
in Maine which in this dullest season is 
most congested with business, the Bangor 
Commercial answers its own question, naming 


allowing he’s anything but a good man, but 
goodness isn’t all you want in a mayor; you 
want a pretty good deal of knowledge in a man 
t’s got to manage the whole city. 

‘‘And it wasn’t more than six months ago 
that Reub Taylor was out to my place with 
some friends, and I was writing a letter. I’d 


weeds, and J never pretended to be much of a 
speller. So, knowing Reub had had education 
and was thinking of running for mayor, I sai 
to him, ‘How shall I spell pusley, Reub? 
And he said, ‘Why,I don’t know. I guess most 
any way would do all right.’ 

‘Now did you ever hear such talk as that 
from a man hoping to sit in a mayor’s chair? 
He didn’t know the correct way to spell pusle 
—that was the plain fact of it. 0, sir, 
couldn’t see my way clear to vote for Reub. 
They’d better have put him on the school board 
first and let him learn a little something. ’’ 
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LUNCHEON HOUR. 
We Mrs. Beauchamp was at last per- 
suaded to send her darling Willy to 
public school, her active brain conjured up a 
fresh cause for alarm with each succeeding 
day. 
‘*It’s all very well now, while Willy is in the 


that live near enough to their homes go there, 


just come to telling about my garden and the | 








For Catalogues address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
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expense. Service first-class in every re- 
spect. Itineraries and full particulars on 
application to J. E. BRITTAIN, 300 Wash- 
| ington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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20 Cents a Pound. 


If the grocer you usually trade with hasn’t 
it try the one across the street. 


Mass. , 











THE BEST COCOA COMES FROM HOLLAND. 


ROYAL 
DUTCH 


COCOA 





In quality and economy 


has no superior at home 
or abroad. 


Send ro cents for 
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eat ‘ vite ~ ee : lowest grade,’’ she said, almost with tears, to trial can, S go 

prec ——- ve “oe ror Ea point vs the friend who hed persuaded her to send the | += 

Aroostook County. Eleven highways connect | little boy, ‘‘for the children have a play-yard The Cocoa wi ] PL —=—. | 
the outlying towns with this, their metropolis. | @t the back of the school building. But cext YELLO an Se WW WH /§ wll 
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In the main street there was a congestion as of | Of the boys,”? said her friend, easily. ‘‘Those S.L. BARTLETT, NF 


Broadway or Washington Street. ‘‘The same 
conditions will recur on almost every pleasant 
day this winter, for it will take until May for 


and those who don’t go to the nearest bake- 
shop. You can always be pretty sure what a 
boy’s doing at recess-time.’’ 
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So was early morning, 
and Hilo’s population 
was at the wharf in full 

force, to see the weekly steamer 

from Honolulu come in. The 

Stars and Stripes floated a wel- 

come from Hilo court-house and 

from another flagstaff at the 
wharf. At last Hawaii was 

American territory, and bright, 

new flags were flung to the breeze on every 

pretext. 

The steamer was coming up the harbor just 
beyond Cocoanut Island. Out in the stream 
lay a tramp steamer, loading cattle for Hono- 
lulu. Ships do not dock at Hilo, but passengers 
and cargo go on and off in lighters, stout white- 
hall boats, and the surface of the water was 
dotted with them this morning. Cattle swim 
out to the lighters under the guidance of horse- 
men, and are hung by their horns along the 
gunwales, their backs to the boats, their help- 
less legs extended before them. Thus they 
journey to the ships, where steam-winches haul 
them up, still by the horns, and deposit them 
in the cattle-pens below. 

Besides the tramp steamer, a big four-masted 
bark was in harbor, loading with sugar and 
coffee, for San Francisco, and farther in, a 
schooner, the Aloha, was discharging a mis- 
cellaneous cargo for Hilo merchants. Half a 
dozen lighters lay alongside her, and the work 
was proceeding rapidly, for the captain was in 
ahurry. Close inshore was moored a big white 
gasoline-launch, the private yacht of a rich 
planter from ‘‘over the other side,’’ and afar 
in the offing a majestic white ship of his Japa- 
nese majesty’s navy rode at anchor. Not a 
breath of wind stirred, and the soft, warm air 
was full of fragrance. 

About the wharf, chasing one another in and 
out among the thronging people, carriages and 
carts, half a score of Hawaiian boys played 
and danced. They were clad only in swim- 
ming-trunks, and meant presently to swim out 
to the incoming steamer, to make the tourists 
stare by their aquatic feats. 

They are wonderful little fishes, the Hawaiian 
lads, diving, open-eyed, beneath the water, 
remaining until the white spectator gives up 
hope of ever seeing them again, then coming to 
the surface with a dime, or some even more 
tiny object, thrown from the deck of the steamer. 

Fourteen - year-old Luke Kalikapula was 
among the boys. He was the boldest and the 
strongest swimmer of the lot, and was justly 
proud of his prowess. 

‘Don’ you wish you could go ’long?’’ he 
asked Bailey Farnham, a lad about his own 
age, who had come with his father from ‘‘the 
States’’ to visit the islands. 

Bailey would almost have given his ears to 
swim like a\Hawaiian boy; but he had his 
own ideas of the use to which these lads were 
putting their skill. 

“I wouldn’t go out there to show off,’’ he 
said, doggedly. ‘‘’Tain’t any kind of thing 
for an American boy to be doing. It’s just a 
kind of begging.’’ 

Luke’s brown face turned a shade browner. 

** American boys no do if could?’’ he asked. 
Bailey was honest, even if a little arrogant. 

‘‘Some might,’’ he admitted, ‘‘but not true- 
blue Americans. They believe in doing some- 
thing worth while.’’ 

It was hardly fair; but the boy from the 
States could not know how naturally this 
custom had grown up with the coming of tour- 
ists to the islands. Nevertheless, his haughty 
rebuke, youthful and overzealous though it 
was, stung something within Luke which had 
never before been touched. Was not even he, 
Luke Kalikapula, now as really an American 
as this boy from Chicago? He turned his back 
upon Bailey, and walked off toward the river, 
which enters the bay at the side of Hilo wharf. 

His companions were just starting out for 
the steamer, but he did not heed their summons 
to join them. He would never again swim out 
to a ship to dive and show off just for a little 
money. He was an American now, and all 
that was paw, the expressive Hawaiian word 
for something quite over and done with. 

Suddenly there was a little puff of smoke 
from the unloading schooner; then a fearful 
blast smote the air, mingled with the shrieks 
of men, and the roar as of a great wind. The 
wharf seemed to rock on its foundations; there 
was a crash of glass and a sound of rending 
walls among the shanties alongshore. 

Again that awful detonation came, and up 
from the schooner’s deck shot a rush of débris. 
Then tongues of flame licked out along the 
rigging, and a moment later the schooner was 
sheeted in fire. 

So instant was the disaster, and so appalling, 
that after the first groan which passed through 
the throng on shore, there was a momentary 
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hush as each looked at his 
neighbor in horror. Imme- 
diately after, a great scene of 
activity began. Men bestirred 
themselves to help, and to 
get out of the way of danger. 
The small boats began a rush 
for shore and safety, although 
here and there one paused 


to pick up some swimming victim of the 
disaster. 

What had happened was apparent enough to 
all who had noticed the schooner unloading. 
Among her cargo were many thousands of 
gallons of gasoline and coal-oil. In some way 
a spark had reached the vapor from a leaky 
package in the hold, and disaster had followed. 

Out from behind the island, where she had 
her anchorage, the harbor fire-tug came steam- 
ing. The incoming passenger steamer checked 
her progress, and a moment later her anchor- 
chain rattled down. On the Japanese cruiser 
an eager throng watched the spectacle, and the 
tramp freighter was already fleeing the scene. 


The boys who had been swimming made a} 
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slowly at first, faster as she 





anchorage, and was starting 


which was beyond predic- 
tion. 

Now, indeed, there was 
making of haste, even the 


ORAWN BY E. DALTON STEVENS. 


HE DIVED, CARRYING HIS ROPE-END AND IRON HOOK WITH HIM 


big cruiser preparing to up-anchor and retire. 
Still keeping as close as she could get to the 
schooner, the fire-tug turned and started in 
pursuit. The gasoline-launch followed at a 
safe distance, the captain hoping to be of use 
in some way. The tide was running out now, 
but every seaman in the harbor knew well that 
long before the blazing peril could gain the sea 
the incoming tide would bring her back. 

Slowly the Aloha swept across the harbor. 
By this time the oil was spreading out on the | 
surface of the water, and she sailed, a flaming 
ship upon a sea of flame, a vast, terrible, 
glorious menace. Great masses of black smoke 


| rolled up from her, obscuring the sea, and a 


rush for shore, badly shaken by the concussion. | 


The fire-tug strove to get near the burning 
vessel, but was driven back by the intense 
heat. Presently, however, it brought a power- 
ful stream to bear upon the blazing rigging. 

Like a thing alive, the flaming schooner swung 
round until her blazing nose pointed seaward. 
She seemed for an instant to hesitate, but after 
that brief pause she began to move forward, 





horrible yellow light enveloped the scene. 

Still at her heels, doggedly following, keeping 
between her and the town, the fire-tug directed 
her hissing batteries against the blazing vessel. | 
Along the side of the tug three or four sailors 
ranged, with loaded lines, which they flung 
again and again, in hope to make one fast; but 
all fell short, and the small craft could approach 
no nearer to that blistering furnace. 

Half-way across the harbor the schooner | 


| the tramp steamer. 
yielded to the pull of the tide. | sound of danger, the lightermen had dropped 
She had broken from her | everything, to plunge overboard and swim to 





swerved and turned upon 
another tack, which brought her 
with bow pointed toward a 
drifting object dead ahead. A 
vast murmur of pity went up on 
shore as the people saw what 
that floating thing was. 

When the explosion took place, 
a lighter, loaded along both sides 
with cattle, was on its way to 
Promptly, at the first 


shore. The abandoned lighter swung into the 


on a fiery cruise, the end of | tide, and there in the track of the burning 


vessel she floated, nine steers lashed by the 
horns along each gunwale, awaiting destruction. 

The tug lay on the other side of the fire-ship 
now, where the water was clearer of burning 
oil. The schooner was moving faster than the 
lighter. There was no escape for the cattle. 

Luke, in his swimming-trunks, had long ago 
crossed the river at its mouth, and gained the 
farther shore of the bay. At the cry of those 
on the wharf he turned from the Aloha, and 
for the first time saw the lighter. He could 
hear, too, what the people farther away were 
mercifully spared, the agonized moans and 
bellowings of the helpless, terrified cattle, and 
the sound filled him with pity. 

A thrill of indignation went through him at 
thought of the cowardly lightermen, Portuguese 
and Kanakas, who had abandoned the creatures 
without at least cutting them loose. They 
might have done that. Even now, lying on 
one of the thwarts, Luke could see the big 
knife always kept at hand for emergencies. 

At the sight a thought came to him which 
made him fairly jump with fright. No, he 
would not dare do that! He might not get 
away in time. He might be caught among the 
cattle. A dozen dangerous possibilities passed 
through his mind, and he turned away. 

As he did so he caught a glimpse of the 
bright new flag floating over the wharf. The 
sight made him pause again, and remember 
Bailey’s proud boast. If Americans wanted to 
do only things worth while, why, he was an 
American, and this was worth while. 

Quick as a flash he was in the water, swim- 
ming out to the lighter. Avoiding the sides, 
with their rows of outthrust hoofs, he grasped 
the stern and pulled himself into the boat. 
The scorching breath from the fire-ship reached 
him here. There was no time to lose. 

Along each gunwale a row of wild eyes rolled 
up at him; the cattle were half-crazy with 
fright and helpless rage. The people on shore 
had now seen the boy, and cheer after cheer 
rang out; but he did not heed them. 

Gasping with the heat, he crept the length 
of the boat, cutting first on one side, then on 
the other, working from the ends, freeing last 
those in the middle of each line. One after 
another they dropped, like apples cut from a 
tree, the last one nearly upsetting the boat, and 
the whole company, snorting madly, swam off 
toward Cocoanut Island. With a last look at 
the fire-ship, Luke, too, plunged overboard. 
The Aloha was fearfully near now. 

He came up close beside a wild-eyed red 
steer that was plunging madly shoreward. The 
creature half-turned upon him, and Luke dived 
again, swimming under water, his eyes wide 
open, after the Hawaiian fashion. Looking 
across beneath one arm, he could distinctly see 
the shadowy bulk of the fire-ship below water- 
line. He even noted, forward, hanging nearly 
to the floor of the harbor, some fathoms of 
anchor-chain, just as it had parted to let her 
go forth on her fiery cruise. 

It was Bailey Farnham’s father who seized 
upon him a few moments later, and shook 
his hand, calling him a brave little American. 
Others came about him with words of praise. 

But there was little heart in the throng to 
think even of brave deeds. The Aloha had 
ridden out beyond the island, but the swing of 
the turning tide, after holding her almost sta- 
tionary for a few moments, now began driving 
her across the harbor entrance. It was past 
noon when the flaming terror at last turned 
fairly about and headed for the town. 

So close she passed to the Japanese ship that 


a sailor succeeded in tossing a loaded line aboard 


her; but it burned through in an instant, and 
the schooner floated on. Her masts were gone, 
her decks were swept clean of everything; but 
up from the hold with a sullen roar poured a 
column of yellow flame and rolling masses of 
black smoke. She was afire from stem to stern. 

The tug was still after her, the captain taking 
desperate chances now; for if she floated in to 
the wharf there was small hope for the town: 

On shore the entire population watched. 
Every one was ready to fight fire, and nothing 
now remained but to await developments. 


‘Is there really nothing to be-done?’’ It 
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was a lady who.spoke, a tourist from the hotel, 
and the mayor himself answered her: 

‘‘Nothing, unless they can make fast to her 
and beach her.’’ 

**And they cannot do that ?’’ 

‘*They cannot get near enough to fling out a 
chain, and a rope would burn before it touched 
the deck. Heavens!’’ he added, wiping his 
forehead. ‘‘ It’s fearful! I would give five 
hundred dollars out of my own pocket to any 
one who would hook on to her.’’ 

Luke overheard the conversation. The 
mayor’s monetary offer made but small impres- 
sion on his boyish mind, but the word ‘‘chain’’ 
held his attention. He sought his mother’s 
brother, Maleatao, a young fellow in his early 
twenties, and Luke’s greatest hero. 

‘*The anchor-chain hangs from the bow,’’ 
he said to him, in Hawaiian, ‘‘nearly to the 
bottom. ’’ 

‘*How do you know ?”’ 

‘I saw it when I dived, running from the 
steer.’’ 

Maleatao looked at him silently, and the boy 
returned his gaze. At last the young man 
turned, and strode away from the crowd, to 
the river. Luke followed, asking no questions 
when Maleatao stopped at a deserted boat-house 
and took from its stores a coil of inch rope, to 
which an iron hook was bent. They knew 
each other well, this uncle and nephew. . 

A number of skiffs were moored near, and 
into one of these the two stepped. Maleatao 
cast off the painter, and with strong strokes 
sent the boat out of the river into the bay. 
No one heeded them as they slipped past the 
wharf. All attention was centered upon the 
object of the common dread. 

Ten minutes of swift pulling brought them 
near to the flaming danger. A hail from the 
fire-tug warned them back, but they kept on 
until the white bulk of the launch shot across 
their bow and checked their progress. 

‘*You fools!’’ the captain called. 


disaster a plenty with- 


“Go back | 
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tenderest caution the tug, steaming out, began | 
to take up the line. It held; it drew taut; the, 
anchor-chain showed at the surface of the water. 
The rescuers hardly dared breathe as presently, 
in response to the pull, the great hull, now 
blazing sullenly in fitful spurts of sickly yellow, 
swung round against the tide. 

A mad hurrah went up from the wharf when, 
fairly in tow, the schooner was started across 
the harbor to a low-lying shore well beyond 
the town. Close in the little tug steamed, and 
in half an hour from the moment when Maleatao 
had climbed into the launch the Aloha lay 
beached, still blazing, but powerless to do 





further damage, on the black lava of that vol- 
canie shore. 

Back to town the fire-fighters steamed, amid 
a jubilation of steam-whistles from the returned 
tramp steamer and the coaster, and the great 
siren of the Japanese cruiser. Joyous indeed 
was their welcome on shore, and amid the con- 
fusion of greeting and hand-shaking Luke found 
himself seized upon by Bailey Farnham. 

‘*My!’? the boy from the States cried, heartily, 
‘‘l’m proud to know a fellow like you! You 
and Maleatao are the bravest Americans I ever 
saw, and the mayor says you’re going to have 
five hundred dollars between you!’’ 


IMPROVING THE FAMILY 






\ BLY CAR 


nS ee 
not pretentious 


people. Mr. 


Bunn was honest and 
his fellow men respect- 
ed him. Mrs. Bunn 
was @ woman of much 
common sense, 
other women admired her for that sterling 
quality. The Bunns occupied a place of no 
mean importance in what society the town 
afforded ; but it would have required a stretch 
of the imagination to look upon them as fash- 
ionable people. 

Eleanor, the only daughter, had been perfectly 
satisfied with her unassuming family until the 
Cunninghams moved to town; but when she 
began to compare her own relatives with those 
of Gladys Cunningham, whom she admired 
more than any other girl she knew, she at once 
discovered glaring faults. 


HE Bunns were 








There was not, she decided, a particle of 


shortcomings, felt that 
it devolved upon her to 
improve the family. 
She selected her father 
for the first victim. She 
had the glasses from a 
pair of his unfashion- 


and SE IEEE able spectacles trans- 


ferred to other frames, and presented them to 
her father one Sunday morning. 

‘*Why, bless you, my dear,’’ said Mr. Bunn, 
perching the flimsy eye-glasses on the end of his 
nose and looking comically over them at his 
daughter, ‘‘my thick nose was never built for 
this sort of thing. However, I’ll wear them 
to church if you say so. They won’t affect 
my hearing, at any rate. Don’t your mother 
look pretty to-day ?’” 

‘* Doesn’t,’’ corrected Eleanor, impatiently. 

Mr. Bunn looked surprised and hurt. He 
realized suddenly that his daughter had cor- 
rected him a great many times during the week. 
**T suppose I’ve grown 
careless,’’ said he, 








out our having crazy 
Kanakas to look 
after ?’’ 

Maleatao leaned on 
his oars and laughed 
up at the speaker. He 
loved Captain Henry, 
—no Hawaiian ever 
dreamed of calling the 
genial planter-captain 
by other than his first 
name,—and did not 
mind his abuse. 

**Get back!’’ the 
captain shouted again. 
“Do you want me to 
run you down before 
you’ll mind ?”” 

Maleatao was finger- 
ing his iron hook. 

‘‘Luke say anchor- 
chain hanging way 
down low,’’ he said. 

‘‘What if it is, you 
idiot? Are you going 
aboard to take it in out o’ the wet?’’ 





to shore! Isn’t there 
Wi —— 
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heard above the roar of fire and water battling | knees, he was careless in his speech, and he 


together. Maleatao still looked up at him, 
grinning good-naturedly. : 

They were unpleasantly near the burning 
hull. The paint was blistered on the sides of 
the launch, and the faces of the men were 
burned by the fiery glow from the schooner. 

‘*Hurry on out of this!’? Captain Henry 
shouted again. 

For answer Maleatao stood up in the bow of 
the skiff. -He was stripped to the waist, and 
before the captain could prevent it, he dived, 
carrying his rope-end and iron hook with him. 

Now those on the tug became aware that 


something was happening. The stream of | 
water still played on the hull, but every white 
man was gazing over the side, amazed out of | 
| Her hair was arranged in a differerit fashion 


speech at the pure, hardy courage of the thing 
being done before their eyes. 

Luke, in the skiff, was paying out the line. 
Down below, nearly at the bottom, Maleatao 
swam. He could see the hull perfectly. Pres- 
ently he espied the chain. His heart was just 
beginning to beat faster when he caught sight 
of it; but a mighty swimmer was Maleatao, 
even among Hawaiians. 

Forward he darted, sinking still lower, to 
where the chain hung free. Into the last link 
he thrust his hook, and turning, fled for life. 

He dared not come up within that fiery 
radius, but fought his way toward the dim 
shadow of the launch, and parting the water 
just beyond it, turned upon his back, his lungs 
nearly bursting from the long strain. 

It was a very gentle Captain Henry who 
thrust a long boat-hook out over the side of the 
launch, just within Maleatao’s reach, and 
presently helped him clamber aboard. 

‘*Luke, he got rope?’’ were the Hawaiian’s 
first words. 

Luke had it. A Kanaka sailor from the tug 
had long since gone over the side with a second 
length of rope and bent it on to the end in the 
boat. Now the skiff was taken in tow by the 
launch, and the rope was carried aboard the tug. 

It was mid-afternoon, and the Aloha still 
held on her fiery course toward town. With 





| tain, too, that Mr. Cunningham never used 








apologetically. 

‘*How horridly red 
your hands are!’’ said 
Eleanor, turning to her 
mother. ‘‘Why don’t 
you put on your 
gloves??? 

‘*Because,’’ said Mrs. 
Bunn, ‘‘I have two 
burns on my right hand 
and a cut on my left. 
My gloves go on hard, 
but I suppose I shall 
have to wear them if 
my hands look coarse.’’ 

“T wish,’’? grumbled 
Eleanor, still bent on 
improving the family, 
“that you wouldn’t 
wear such an unbecom- 
ing bonnet. You look 
positively dowdy.’’ 











“MY THICK NOSE WAS NEVER BUILT FOR THIS SORT OF THING." 


The | style about her father. 
captain was fairly shrieking, to make himself | along the seams, his trousers bagged at the 


His overcoat was shiny 


wore spectacles. 

Mr. Cunningham, in eye-glasses, and with 
his trousers properly creased, looked far more 
distinguished, the girl thought. She was cer- 


words of one syllable when he could express 
the same idea in polysyllables. 

Her own mother seemed shockingly indifferent 
to the changing fashions. To be sure, her 
garments were always neat, and she wore 
fresh white collars, whether they were in style 
or not; but Eleanor could not remember a 
time when her hair was not parted in the 
middle and brushed smoothly back at the sides. 

On the other hand, some of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham’s gowns had been imported from Paris. 


every time Eleanor saw her. 

Eleanor’s brother Stephen loved the woods. 
He liked nothing better than to live for days 
at a time in some deserted lumber camp. His 
old clothes were infinitely dearer to him than 
was his Sunday suit, and he had been known 
to grieve for days because his mother had given 
away a disreputable hat. Her friend’s brother, 
Harold, was always well dressed. Even his 
hunting clothes were new. 

As for her grandmother! Gladys had pointed 
with pride at an exquisite miniature of a slender, 
lovely creature in point lace and pink satin. 
Eleanor’s grandmother weighed two hundred 
pounds, and was hopelessly addicted to black 
and white sprigged calico. 

Then, in addition to all this, there was the 
family name—Bunn. Was name ever more 
plebeian? Eleanor compared it with Cunning- 
ham, and decided in all seriousness to ask her 
father to change it. 

** People will think,’’ grumbled Eleanor, 
‘‘that we had a baker for an ancestor and that 
our coat of arms was a plate of muffins.’’ 

‘Let ’em,’”’ said Mr. Bunn, not at all dis- 
mayed, ‘‘provided they think he was a good 
baker and that the muffins were properly 
browned.’’ 

Eleanor, 





blissfully oblivious to her own 


Mrs. Bunn flushed. 
She had not suspected 
that her bonnet was 
noticeably out of date. She felt suddenly that 
she was shabbily dressed. 

Stephen and Eleanor walked together. By 
the time they reached the church door the boy, 
too, thanks to his sister, was red with mortifi- 
cation, conscious of his collar, and more than 
doubtful about his tie. Sensitive Grandmother 
Bunn had decided to stay at home. Early that 
morning Eleanor, suggesting that black and 
white sprigs were not quite suitable for Sunday 
wear, had advised the stout old lady to keep 
them concealed under a shawl. 

Eleanor herself was not entirely comfortable. 
It was not a guilty conscience that troubled 
her, however. She fancied all through the 
service, but entirely without reason, that the 
well-dressed Cunninghams were looking with 
disdain upon the humble Bunns. 

From the day Gladys entered the high school 
Eleanor had been her chosen companion. 
Gladys was really a simple, unaffected and 
lovable girl, and a true gentlewoman. She 
was attracted by Eleanor’s pleasant face and 
her bright manner, and gave no thought to the 
plain exterior of the rest of the Bunns. But 
Eleanor did not realize this. 

The time was approaching for the annual 
election of officers for the basket-ball team. 
Eleanor had strong hopes that she might be 
elected captain; but the contest was certain 
to be close, for Mabel Gilbert would be the 
rival candidate, and Mabel’s following was 
large. 


Still, Eleanor was sure of the freshmen in a 
body, and there was Gladys. Gladys was a 


senior; but she would certainly vote for her | gi 


chosen friend; and if Gladys did, so would 
Bessie Smith, who followed Gladys. 

One evening Mrs. Bunn appeared in the 
doorway when Eleanor and her new friend 
were seated on the steps, and invited Gladys 
to stay to tea. 

Gladys accepted promptly; but Eleanor 
thought of her besprigged grandmother and 
stiffened with horror. What should she do? 


“‘Who,’’ asked Gladys, laying aside her hat 
in Eleanor’s room, ‘‘is the lady we passed in 
the hall??? 

““She’s a very distant relative,’’ replied | 














*‘She’s a distant connec- 


Eleanor, reddening. 
tion of my mother’s by marriage.’’ 

Eleanor hoped to have an opportunity to 
warn Stephen; but that youth came in late, 
looking as little as possible like Harold Cun- 
ningham, and repeatedly called his mother’s 


distant connection’ by marriage ‘‘ "id 
Mr. Bunn, too, inconsiderately addressed the 
stout old lady as ‘‘mother.’’ 

It is quite probable that Gladys would never 
have noticed the defects in the table manners 
of the Bunn family that evening if Eleanor 
had not attempted then and there to mend 
them. As it was, the visitor discovered, with 
Eleanor’s help, that Stephen was holding his 
fork badly, that Mrs. Bunn had left her spoon 
in her cup when she should have removed it, 
that Mr. Bunn had buttered his bread before 
breaking it, and that Grandma Bunn poured 
her tea into her saucer. 

She discovered something else, too, that was 
much worse than any of these things. 

Eleanor noticed a day or two afterward ¢hat 
Gladys no longer waited for her when schoo) 
was dismissed, and that she no longer sat upon 
the Bunn door-step. She had apparently de- 
serted Eleanor for Bessie Smith. This was bad 
enough, but there was worse to come. The 
long-expected day of the basket-ball election 
arrived, and Gladys voted for the rival candi- 
date. So, of course, did imitative Bessie. 
Eleanor was defeated by one vote. 

‘*It’s my horrid family,’’ said the defeated 
candidate, throwing -herself down on the de- 
serted door-step. ‘‘I’ve done my best with 
them, too, but I can’t improve them a particle. 
Why couldn’t I have had at least one pink 
satin grandmother, like Gladys Cunning- 
ham’s??’ 

From four until six almost every day, during 
the fall and winter months, the high-school 
girls played basket-ball in an abandoned roller- 
skating rink. They were in the habit of 
exchanging their long skirts for shorter ones 
in a corner screened off for the purpose. 

One day, when Eleanor was about to emerge 
from this recess, she heard her own name men- 
tioned. Without thinking what she was doing, 
she instinctively leaned closer to the curtain 
and listened. Gladys Cunningham and Bessie 
Smith stood just outside. 

‘‘Why didn’t you vote for Eleanor?’’ Bessie 
was saying. ‘‘It wasn’t because you liked 
Mabel Gilbert.’’ 

**No, but I thought Mabel would make a 
better captain.’’ 

‘‘Why 97? 

‘She has more tact. Eleanor hasn’t any. 
Tf she handled the team as she does her family, 
we shouldn’t have any team left by spring. 
She has the jolliest father, the sweetest mother, 
the pleasantest brother, and such a nice, com- 
fortable old grandmother, yet she is perfectly 
horrid to every one of them. She is actually 
ashamed of them. She criticizes them all the 
time, and apologizes for their manners and their 
clothes and their grammar. 

‘*T liked her so much at first,’’? Gladys went 
on. ‘* But the rest of them just sacrifice 
themselves for her, and she doesn’t appre- 
ciate it. Oh, I am so disappointed in her!’’ 

The improver of the Bunn family could not 
believe her ears. <A flood of indignant tears 
rushed to her eyes, and it was many minutes 
before she was sufficiently composed to venture 
from behind the sheltering curtain. She played 
a sorry game that afternoon, and was the 
first to leave the rink when the game was 


finished. 


She hurried home to take a look at the Bunn 
family through the eyes of Gladys Cunning- 
ham. Sure enough, her father was jolly, her 
mother was sweet, and sensible besides, Stephen 
was pleasant, and her grandmother looked much 
nicer and far more comfortable in her sprigged 
calico than she could possibly have appeared in 
pink satin. Neither the clothes nor the manners 
of the Bunns seemed particularly out of the 
way that evening. 

For the first time in weeks the other Bunns 
ate and conversed as they pleased, unhampered 
by criticism from Eleanor. They spenta happy 
hour at the table, although they were far from 
suspecting the reason. 

Eleanor decided before the meal was over 
that Gladys was right. From that day forth 
she worked and worried as zealously over her 
own shortcomings as she had done over those 
of her long-suffering family, and with far 
better results. : 

One day, some weeks later, Gladys slipped 
into Eleanor’s seat at recess-time, and showed 
her some new girlish treasure. Eleanor was 
frigidly polite. The following day Gladys 
waited at the door and walked home with 
Eleanor, whose manner was not encoura- 


ng. 
But Gladys persisted. Another day found 
the reunited friends side by side on the Bunn 
door-step. Eleanor, resentful at first, had grad- 
ually relented under Gladys’s persistent blan- 
dishments. 

“*T believe you’re a lot nicer than you used 
to be,’’ said Gladys, with an apologetic hug. 

**T believe I am, too,’’ said Eleanor, ‘‘thanks 
to you.”’ 

‘*Me?’? questioned Gladys. 

**Yes, I’m going to confess, or I don’t see 
how we’re going to be friends. I heard what 
you said to Bessie Smith about me one day at 
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the rink. I caught my name and I—I listened. 
O dear,’’—Eleanor’s head went down in her 


y? 


lap, —‘‘I’m going to ery! 
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“‘Oh, don’t!’’ cried Gladys, throwing both | and on each side, were the early potatoes, peas, 


arms about her friend. ‘‘For the improving | 


has come out right, after all.’’ 


| 
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HERE are va- 
rious kinds of 
Seots farmers 
the capitalist 





—from 


little holder who has 
up to seventy acres 
and works his own 
land. The former will have a capital of, say, 
ten*thousand pounds, and in the Lothians or 
Forfarshire will work his land in a most scientific 
fashion. He will, very likely, also be a breeder 
of high-class cattle, and perhaps an exporter to 
America. He may even stand for a seat in 
Parliament, and between him and a moderate 
laird there is no great difference, except perhaps 
in social descent. The latter man is only 
slightly removed from a plowman, and usually 
is a foreman who has saved a little money, and 
stocked his farm at the cost of, say, two hundred 
pounds. His house is simply a cottage with 
two rooms below, and possibly two small attics 
above, and his farm-buildings are on quite a 
limited scale. 

As time goes on, this class of farmer is being 
eliminated by his land being thrown in with 
some neighboring large farm. Indeed, in many 
districts of the country there are no little hold- 
ings, but parishes consist of some half-dozen 
farms of four or five hundred acres each, with 
a few cottages for the plowmen, and a cluster 
of houses near the parish kirk, where the smith 
and the joiner and one or two laborers live, 
and the rent of such farms will vary from two 
pounds an acre to five pounds, according to the 
proximity of a city. 

2 Ay F course the buildings on such a farm are 
0 admirable, and the farmer’s house is 
simply a well-built and comfortable 
villa. But when one desires to get a sound 
working idea of a Scots farm, it is better to take 
neither the plowman farmer nor the high-class 
farmer, but to strike a mean, and we shall 
therefore visit the farmhouse of one who has a 
hundred and fifty acres of ordinary land, and 
works it partly with his own hands, and partl 
by hired people. ; 

To reach our farm we must leave the main 
road, which is splendidly kept by the county 
rates, and along which in the old days the 
stage-coach used to run, keeping better time 
than many a train, and affording the finest 
means of conveyance ever invented. 

We descend now to a cart track which runs 
between hedges for a while, and then shakes 
itself clear on the ridge of the hill. The county 
takes no notice of this byway, and the farmer 
contents himself with giving three days’ work 
to it in the slack time before harvest, when some 
of the deepest ruts are repaired and the most 
offensive obstacles removed. No one, indeed, 
ever made this farm road; like Topsy, it ‘‘just 
growed,’’ and now consists of the two ruts in 
which the wheels of the cart go, and the track 
in the middle made by the horses’ feet. If any 
one desires sharp physical treatment for his 
liver, and a thorough excitement for the nervous 
system, let him ride in an empty cart from the 
main road to the farm. 

This remarkable road might be thought im- 
possible for a dog-cart, but the chances are that 
the farmer has an aged trap of remarkable 
appearance, in which he will go to kirk and 
market, and nothing can exceed the daring and 
ingenuity with which he will bring his trap 
down that track. 

No springs could possibly survive the ruts, 


A ROAD THAT “JUST GROWED.” 
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@ MAINE of the wonders of 
KU America some thirty BX O 
: years ago was the ‘‘Big 


Bonanza’’ of the Comstock lode, 

in Nevada. It was found by 

following a widening vein of silver through 
the rocks, till a tremendous body of rich ore 
was reached, both of gold and silver, assaying 
more than a hundred dollars to the square foot, 
and stretching three hundred feet across. One 
hundred and eight million dollars were taken out 
of the Big Bonanza in the ten years before it 
was exhausted. 

Yet the Big Bonanza fades into complete in- 
significance before one possessed by the United 
States to-day—a bonanza that grows more pro- 
ductive each year instead of becoming exhausted. 
All the gold-mines of the entire world taken 
together have not yielded more, since the time 
when Columbus discovered America, than this 
has produced in just the last two years. Last 
year it had nearly five billion dollars to its 
credit. 

What is this biggest bonanza? The prospector 


will hunt the barren mountains and the arctic | 


who rents land in half | 
a dozen places, to the | 





| coasts, die frozen in the 





GARDEN, FARM and CROPS 
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so the driver runs one 
wheel outside a rut 
and the other in the 
horse track, and the 
horse makes his preca- 
rious way along a rut, 
and turns over in his 
mind what possibly 
can have gone wrong 





cabbages, onions, leeks, cauliflower, and some- 
times, although this was thought to be rather 
ambitious, beet-root and French beans. 

In the background of the garden were the | 
‘berry bushes,’’ black currant, red currant, | 


white currant, gooseberry and raspberry, and | 


there might be a bed of strawberries. 


The farmer was not a good gardener, to tell 


the truth, and I do not remember a single one | 


who did his own garden properly. He might 
dig and plant the potatoes, and his wife would 
pay a little attention to the flowers; but the 
finer touches were given by some odd man who 
wandered round the district, doing such jobs and 
being paid slightly in silver, but substantially 
in food and gifts, especially the retired garments 
of the farmer. 

The pruning of the bushes would be worth a 





with his owner, who for 
the day seems quite to 
have forgotten the princi- 
ple of the road. 

Down on the level the 
track is very taking, be- 
cause the grass has grown 
up to its edge on each 
side, and the wild roses 
reaching out from the 
hedge brush the sides of 
the cart in the narrower 
places. Then when the 
road has climbed the hill 
you begin to understand 
the farm, and you see 
in the distance the farm- 
house itself. 

There are no hedges 
now, but a stone dike on 
one side, which is much 
in need of repair, and 
occasionally is attended 
to in slack times, and on 
the other a wooden pa- 
ling, which is eked out in 
the weakest places with 
great economy, for there 
is a standing plea between 
the farmer and the laird, 
the farmer demanding 
new wood for his paling, 
and the laird wanting him 
to provide wood for him- 
self. This dispute causes 
no friction, because the 
farmer respects the laird 
for resisting as long as 
possible, and the laird 
knows that in a year or 
two he will have to tell 
the forester to cut down 
some fir-trees, and slice 














them up for the farmer’s 
paling. 

As we approach the 
homestead you will notice that the gray building, 
of which the farmhouse forms the front, and the 
‘*steading’’ the three other sides, with open 
spaces on each side of the farmhouse, is softened 
by a few sturdy trees which shelter the farmer’s 


garden. 
aA kept, leads from the little gate to the door 
eS of the farmhouse, and unless the farmer 
be an utter sloven, and his wife also, there are 
flowers on each side. [ recall them pleasantly in 
one garden dear to me in former days, and now 
swept away. ‘There were the white brier rose, 
the red monthly rose, and pinks, red and white, 
London-pride and sweet-william and forget- 
me-nots, and the blazing peony rose, and holly- 
hocks and violets, and various other plants, 
not forgetting the fragrant peppermint, a bit of 
which was taken between the leaves of the 
Bible to kirk on Sunday. 
In front of the door there was either a little 
bit of grass or a low hedge, and beyond the 
kitchen garden, with a walk down the middle 


THE FORBIDDEN CURRANTS. 
GRAVEL walk, which might be better 
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ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


“COME OUT O° THERE! 


i SEE YE FINE.” 


pair of trousers patched at the seat and a waist- 
coat reénforced at various places, while the 
planting of a new strawberry-bed would add a 
coat which had seen many harvests. The farmer 
himself affected to despise the flowers, which 
he regarded as a ‘‘ploy’’ of the good wife’s, 
and would not have worn a ‘‘buttonhole’’ for 
a five-pound note. If a farmer of his class had 
appeared at market with a rose in his coat he 
would have lost any character he might have 
possessed for judgment and steadiness, and 
would have been described as ‘‘flichty.’’ 

The farmer has no objection, however, when 
the day’s labor is over, to disappearing in the 
season among the gooseberry bushes, where he 
believes that he only takes.a berry or two, but 
where his wife insists he strips bushes straight 
before him. 

As gooseberries are hardly ever preserved, 
his wife may lecture him on his greed, but she 
takes no other measure; but if he ventures to 
carry his depredations on to the currant bushes, 
whose fruit is to be used for jam and jelly, he 
is promptly brought to his senses by a voice 
from the kitchen window, ‘‘Come out o’ there! 
I see ye fine.’’ And the farmer, knowing when 
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UR BIGGEST BONANZA 
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| he is out of his province, retires to the goose- 


berries again, and remarks apologetically to 
himself, ‘‘She’ll be startin’ on the jam to-mor- 
row.’”’ 


THE ANCIENT FARMHOUSE. 


S HE front of the house is redeemed by a 
‘ T cherry-tree on one side of the door and 
: a hardy rose on the other, and the for- 


tunate guest who comes from the smoky city and 
sleeps in the guest-chamber up-stairs can reach 
out his hand on a summer morning, and take 
as he prefers, either a rose or a cherry, both 
wet with dew. 

The house itself is not ambitious, and was 
built long ago. Upon the left of the door is the 
kitchen, which has an egress to the farm-build- 
ings behind, with a large fireplace where they 
burn peat and wood, and the pleasant smell 
of the peat is in my nostrils as I write. Upon 
this hearth the fire never goes out, night or day, 
summer or winter, for a couple of peats will 
keep going all the night through, and give a 
start for the next morning. 

From the beams of the roof hang hams, and 
sometimes salted rounds of beef and strings of 
onions. Close to the fireplace is the salt-box, 
and above the fireplace hangs the ‘‘cruisie,’’ 
which is an open iron dish filled with oil or fat 
with a wick floating in it, and although there 
may be a lamp now in the kitchen, it is a 
recent innovation. 

Off the kitchen there is a dark closet, where 
sleep the two maids, who may do a little house- 
work, especially in connection with the dairy, 
but who are kept mainly for working in the 
fields. They are strapping lassies, and would 
require to be strong to sleep in such a place; 
but with hard work from morning till night, 
and fresh air for twelve hours of the day at 
least, they can stand a little closeness for the 
few hours, not more than six, that they spend 
in bed. 

An eight-day clock, which has come down 
from a remote past, and some hat pegs are the 
only furniture of the little lobby, and so we enter 
on the right the sitting-room. 

Until a few years ago it had two box beds, 
in one of which slept the farmer and his wife, 
and in the other some of the younger children ; 
a commodious sideboard or press, which held 
everything the good wife wished to have at 
hand—tea, sugar, jam, bread, candles, eggs 
and refreshments, which were produced when 
a neighbor called, or used in the sealing of a 
bargain, but over which the good wife kept 
jealous watch. 

Scattered about this room in various parts can 
generally be found a dog-cart whip, part of the 
dog-cart harness, the farmer’s gun for frighten- 
ing the crows, a garden rake, and such like 
superfluities of the farm which do not belong 
to the daily labor. An extremely steep staircase 
springing from beside the eight-day clock leads 
to the other floor, which consists of three 
rooms. One of them is a bedroom, which is 
used by the two older boys of the family, and 
is of very modest proportions, and furnished 
with Spartan simplicity; the second is a capa- 
cious room above the kitchen, and is kept for 
guests. 


THE CHARMING GUEST - ROOM. 


| ERE the box beds have been removed, 

: and some modern furniture, bought in a 

: year when potatoes rose to a remarkable 
height, made of birch and with red curtains on 
the bed, is the glory of the good wife. Finer than 
this splendor, although she knows it not, is a 
| mahogany cabinet, with glass doors above and 
drawers beneath, which belonged to her great- 
grandfather, and for which a connoisseur would 
| give forty pounds, but which is kept merely 
| for the sake of auld lang syne, and considered 
| to be a drawback to the recent improvements in 
| the room. 

The sheets are part of the good wife’s trous- 
seau, and are homespun, and everything in the 
room is spotless, and real and ‘‘couthie’’ (com- 
| fortable). Here a man may sleep in peace, 
|far from the noise of the city and from its 
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whole national debt, out and out, 
principal and interest, and ran 
the expenses of the national 
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snow, perish of thirst 
in the desert, and never 
realize that the spot 
where the greatest treas- 
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ures lie is just—the plain average American 
farm. For it is from the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that the astounding facts of 
the preceding paragraph are taken; and plenty 
of others are added. 

Take the American hen; she does not lay 
actual golden eggs—apparently. Yet the one 
and two-thirds billions of eggs which our hens 
produce annually, outvalue the product of many 
a gold-mine, and in the busy season, at the 
prevailing prices, the yield of eggs from Ameri- 
can farms realizes enough in two weeks to pay 
a full year’s interest on our national debt. 

Or take the value of farm property, which is 





government besides for a consid- 
erable number of months. The 
boy on the farm may get tired of working in 
the corn-field ; but if he will remember that he 
is really working in the national Klondike, he 


becomes more progres- 
sive and thrifty. The 
increase in the value of 
United States farms, 

. as a whole, is about five 
hundred million dollars a year, including | 
machinery, buildings and live stock. In 1904 | 


| may realize that his job is interesting, after all. 


Digging gold is picturesque, but in the long 
run it does not begin to pay like digging pota- 
toes. The vegetable wealth that comes out of 





rising all the while as the American farmer 


the products of our farms were twice the sum | the ground hopelessly distances all tlie minerals 
of all our imports and exports, six times the | thatcan bedug. Every improvement in farming 
amount of the capital stock of all our national | means more than a hundred claims staked out 
banks, and between two and three times the | at Nome or Cripple Creek. The boy who puts 
gross earnings from all our railroads. his brains into farming until, like Burbank, he 
Five billion dollars is almost an unthinkable | invents a new fruit, or, like McCormick, 
value. If we can conceive of enough silver | patents a reaper—he is the true bonanza king of 
dollars, placed with their surfaces touching, to | the future, the maker of wealth, the creator of 
reach across the continent, from New York permanent values. And it is especially with a 
to San Francisco, twice, and yet leave enough | view to his interest—and interests—that this 
to reach once, in the same way, from Dakota to | series of mainly practical papers on farming, 
Texas, we can imagine last year’s farm values. | written by well-known experts, has been secured 
The corn-crop in 1904 was enough to pay the! by The Companion. 
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vainglory, under the roof of honest folk and 
with the benediction of kindly nature, 


Across the passage is the chief room of the | 


house, to which visitors of high degree, the 
laird and the factor, the minister and the doctor, 
and the people from the city are taken. It is, 
as it were; the drawing-room, although of course 
no such word would be used by the farmer or 
his wife, so long as they remained in their 
senses. 

It has a set of horsehair chairs, a fine old- 
fashioned mahogany table and a commodious 
sofa. There are muslin curtains at the window, 
and a looking-glass on the mantelpiece, with 
one or two remarkable ornaments. Upon the 
walls there is a picture of the Battle of Trafal- 
gar, and a print of the late laird, who was an 
officer in the Black Watch, and another of Doctor 
McRorie, the last minister of the parish, and 
evidently a man of much authority and sten- 
torian power. 

Upon the table are arranged at careful inter- 
vals a Bible with gilt clasps, which was given 
to the good wife as a 
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| bedroom, which is called the ‘‘bothie’’—and a | 
rough place it is. | 
The maids hang about the square, or ‘‘close,’’ | 
chaffing with them—there will be marriages 
by and by, when a cottage can be got. The | 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


|farmer takes a last look round the garden; 
then he closes the outer door, but does not 
always lock it, for there are no thieves in 
this quiet place, and before ten o’clock every 
one will be asleep. 


THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING. 


CHAPTER SIX. 





“6 YN’T they see our light?’’ 
3) Charlotte asked, eagerly. 
‘*T think perhaps they have 


seen it,’? Doctor Churchill answered, 
‘‘and that’s why they were blowing 
their-horns. Probably-some of them will start | 
toward us. If they’re not stuck, they’ll begin 
to drive this way. I believe the thing to do 
will be for Charlotte to stay here in the sleigh, 
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school; a box with a 
picture of the  inter- 
national exhibition of if 
1851, which was brought if, 
from London by an ad- /} 
venturous relative; a #}) 
large shell from some 
distant part, and a vol- 
ume of sermons of con- 
siderable antiquity. 
Upon a side table 
stands the good wife’s 
best china, which is used 
only on very great occa- 
sions, and is kept for 


safety in this upper 
room. 
Perhaps this room 


showed at its best when 
a party came out from 
the nearest town for a 
summer afternoon in the 
country, and had tea in 
this high place. The 
view from the window 
was excellent, looking 
down a field of ripe oats 
toa burn shaded by trees, 
and across to the other 
side of the valley, where 
the fields were also ripe 
unto the harvest. The 
table was laden with 
dainties, chickens of a 
plumpness unknown in 
the city, delicious home- 
cured hams, eggs of 
marvelous freshness, newly made jam, with | 
a flavor of the garden still in it, a comb of | 


| keeping the headlight pointed just to the left of | 


| that big tree, —I noticed that was where the flash | 
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your party and prepare them to be 
rescued, ’’ 

“‘No, Just can go to the camp, and 
I’ll keep on with you.’’ 

Just, being entirely willing to accept the 
part of rescuer, plowed on through the big holes 
Jeff had left in his track. Doctor Churchill 
and Jeff made their way back to Charlotte. 

‘*Yes, we had rather a bad time for a while,’’ 
admitted Jeff, as he helped Andy 
make the horses ready to start. 
‘“‘We got pretty cold, and I 
thought we’d never make the fire 
go. Found the inside of an old 
stump at last, and got her started. 
Yes, all the girls looked after 
Evelyn—came pretty near smoth- 
ering her. I don’t believe she’s 
taken cold. The snow’s letting 
up. I can see our fire back 
there. No, we didn’t see yours ; 
we were just tooting on general 
principles. Evelyn insisted she 
caught a glimmer, and I started 
out to climb a tree 
to find out. I saw 
it then, for a minute, 
and was sure it was 
you. Keep this fire 
going, Charlotte. 
The storm may close 
down again, and we 
want to make straight 
tracks across the 
fields. ’’ 

By the time they 
reached the camp in 
the fields both Jeff 
and Doctor Churchill 
were pretty well 
wearied. But they 
greeted the party 
there with an enthu- 
siasm which matched 
the welcome they re- 
ceived. 

The spirits of the 
whole company had 
risen with a jump the instant they had caught 
| sight of Just, and now, with four horses to pull 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 
“OH, YOUR SMALL TALK IS SO—WELL, SO— ER — INTERESTING.” 


virgin honey: , golden butter in little pats, with | of their fire came,—and for Just and me to start | the ponderous sleigh through the drifts, the boys 


a cow’s head stamped on each, floury white 
scones, fresh from the griddle, oateake, crisp and | 
brown, the best of tea made with spring water, 
and cream—but there are themes to which my 
humble pen cannot rise. And other things, 
strawberries and cherries, curds and cream, but 
above all, the welcome and the hospitality. 
There must be no hesitation in putting out the 
hand and no shirking of one’s duty. From 
the beginning, which was chicken and ham, 
on through all the courses to the end in the 


curds and the fruit one must go, and the towns- | 


people did go with remarkable alacrity and an 
appetite such as they had not known for years. 

Three cups of tea was a minimum allowance, 
and this of course was quite independent of a 
tumblerful of cream at the conclusion ; and after 
the guests had done their best, the farmer and 


his wife were still complaining that they had | 
not made themselves at home, and that they | 


had never seen such poor eaters in their lives. 
They also apologized for the humble fare they 
could give, and compared it unfavorably with 
the luxuries of the city! 

After tea the party was taken through the 
farm, and saw the potatoes whose ‘‘shaws’’ 


were now covering the drills; the turnips which | 
had been hoed for the last time and were spread- | ‘ 


ing themselves out finely, and the barley hanging 
its graceful head; and the cows lying down in 
the clover—the bull had been shut up for that 
afternoon, as he disapproved of visitors from 
the city; the spring which never failed, summer 
or winter, to send up its cool, clear water, and 
over which an ancient elm stretched out its 
arms; and the old ruined castle where the cattle 
used to be driven from neighboring farms when 
the Highlanders came down to gather supplies 
for the winter. 

And then the visitors must have some more 
cream and scones before they go, the farmer 
drives the women-folk in his trap down the 
uneven road, frightening them out of their wits 
at every turn, as the cart rises and falls, till 


they come to the little railway-station, whence | 


they are carried back again to the smoke and 


the dirt and the poverty and the dreariness | 


of the city. 

When the farmer returns from this hospita- 
ble duty it is past nine o’clock, and they are 
thinking of going to bed, for they are early 
risers. 


The two plowmen who have been sitting at | 


the kitchen fire—for summer or winter there is | 
always a hot peat on the hearth—go out to their | 


| | across the fields.  1’ll turn the horses with their | 


| backs to the wind and blanket them. Then— | 

| hold on, I’ve a better plan. Let’s make a fire 
|of our own. That will insure Charlotte’s keep- | 
| ing warm.’’ 
| ‘* Everything’s too wet,’’ objected Just. | 
|**That crowd must have had a time getting 
green wood to burn.’ 
| **Wecan do it.’’ Doctor Churchill was feeling | | 
among the robes at his feet. ‘‘I thought of it 
before we started, and put in a kerosene-can 
and some newspapers. Hatchet, too.’’ 
| Just got out of the sleigh and waded away 
| toward a thick growth of underbrush along the 

side of the road. 
In ten minutes a roaring fire was leaping into 
the descending snowfall. -A pile of brush and 
| some broken fence-rails were left with Charlotte, 
the horses made as snug as possible, and then 
the two others jumped the fence and plunged 
off into the snow. 

Guided by glimpses of the apparently fitful 
fire of the sleighing party, Doctor Churchill 
and Just made their way. Sometimes the course 
was comparatively free from drifts; again they 
| had to wallow nearly to their waists. 

‘* Confounded long way!’’ grunted Just. 
‘Good thing we’re both tough and strong. 
Jeff, there aren’t any athletes in the 
Houghton party.’’ 

‘‘Don’t I see somebody coming toward us ?’’ 
Doctor Churchill asked, presently. 

The snowfall was lightening again, and the 
small flame in the distance looked nearer. He 
put his hands to his mouth and gave a long, 
clear hail. He was answered by a similar one. 
Then followed a peculiar musical call, which 
Just, recognizing, answered ecstatically. 

“*It’s Jeff!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Whoop! Vl 
bet he’s glad to hear us!’’ 

He-was. He came plunging through the last 
big drift toward them, a snow-encrusted figure. 
‘*Well, well!’’ he cried, in tones of pleasure 
|and relief. ‘‘I knew you’d come, Where are 
| we, anyhow ?’’ 
| ‘*A mile off the road. Are you all right? 
I see you’ve got a fire. How’s — 
| **Evelyn’s all right, I think. Since we man- 

| aged the fire she’s fairly warm again. Plucky 
| as any girl in the crowd, and they’re all plucky. 
How are we to get our load down to the 

road ?”? 

**I brought ropes, and we’ve a strong pair 
back there. We’ll go and get them, now that | 




















walking by its side and the girls tucked snugly 
in among the robes, the whole aspect of things 
was changed. The situation lost seriousness, 
and -although each was prepared to make a 


| thrilling tale of it for the various family circles 


when daylight came, nobody except Jeff really 
regretted the experience of the night. When they 
| reached Charlotte and the smaller sleigh, there 
was a great chorus of explanations. She swiftly 
| extracted Evelyn and took her in beside her. 

‘Indeed, yes, I’m warm, Mrs. Churchill,’’ 
protested the girl. Her voice showed that she 
was very tired, but her inflection was as cheerful 
as ever. With a hot soapstone at her feet, a 
hot-water bag in her lap and Charlotte’s arm 
about her, she leaned back on the fur-clad 
shoulder beside her and rejoiced. One thing 
was certain. She had had a real Northern 
good time, with an exciting ending, and she 
was quite willing to be tired. 

With the wind at their backs and the fall of 
snow nearly ceased, the party was not a great 
while in getting back totown. Theclocks were 
striking five when Charlotte, having put her 
charge to bed, and fed her with hot food and 
spicy, steaming drinks, administered the last 
pat and tuck. ‘‘Now you’re not to open your 
eyes and stir until four o’clock this afternoon,’’ 
she admonished her, with decisive tenderness. 
‘*Then, if you’re very good, you may get up 
and dress in time for dinner.’’ 

“T’ll be good, Mrs. Churchill,’’ promised 
Evelyn, smiling rather faintly. She fell asleep 
almost before the door closed. 

**You must feel a load off your shoulders,’’ 
Just observed to Jeff, as the two made ready 
for slumber for the brief time remaining before 
breakfast and the school and college work which 
would then claim them both. 

“TI do. But if Evelyn comes out all right 
I shall be glad I took her. I tell you that girl’s 
a mighty good sort.’’ 

‘I wish Lucy was like her. What do you 
think I’m in for? Our class reception: is for 
Friday night, at the head master’s house. 
Doctor Agnew’s daughters have met Lucy, 
and I’m sure she gave ’em a hint to invite her 
to come with me. Anyhow, they’ve done it, 
and of course I’ve got to take her.’’ 

“Oh, well, a fellow has to be civil to a lot 
of girls he doesn’t particularly admire. 
not so bad. She’s rather pretty—when she’s 
feeling amiable, and she certainly dresses well.’’ 

Jeff’s assertion in the matter of Lucy’s 


we know where you are. You go back to| appearance was proved true. When Just, on | 


Luey’s | 








Friday evening, marched across to the other 
house, inwardly raging at his fate, he had an 
agreeable surprise. As he stood by the fireplace 
with Charlotte, Lucy came down-stairs and 


floated in at the door. Just stopped in the 
middle of a sentence and stared. 

Being really a very pretty girl, and feeling, 
at the present moment, in the height of fluttering 
expectation, her face was illumined into an 
attractiveness that was quite a revelation to her 
friends. For the first time Lucy felt herself to 
be in the center of things, and it made another 
girl of her. Moreover, the evening frock ‘she 
wore was so charming in style and coloring 
that it contributed to the general effect. 

Altogether, Just experienced a revulsion of 
feeling in regard to the painful duty before him, 
and came forward to assist Lucy into her long 
coat with considerable alacrity and cheerfulness. 

**Oh, I do love parties so!’’ she declared, as 
they hurried along the streets. ‘‘I’m not used 
to being so dull as I’ve been here. It seems 
to me that you have mighty few doings for 
young people. I don’t call candy-pulls and 
fudge parties real parties.’’ 

‘*Probably you won’t call this to-night a real 
party, then. There’s never much that’s exciting 
at Doctor Agnew’s. He always has an orchestra 
playing, and we walk round and talk, and 
usually somebody does something to entertain 
us—a reading or songs. Maybe you won’t think 
it’s as festive as you expect.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, I reckon it will be a nice change,’’ 
said she, with quite unexpected good humor. 

In the dressing-room Chester Agnew, the 
son of the head master, came up to Just with 
an expression of mingled pleasure and chagrin. 

‘‘Awfully glad to see you, Birch,’’ he said. 
‘*T suppose you noticed that we have no music 
going to-night. It’s a shame, isn’t it? Lind- 
mann’s men have been delayed by a freight 
wreck on the P. & Q. They were coming home 
from a wedding down the line somewhere, and 
telephoned us they couldn’t get out here before 
midnight. We’ve tried to get some other music, 
but everything’s engaged somewhere.’’ 

‘*Too bad, but it’s no great matter,’’ Just 
replied, comfortably. ‘‘We can get along with- 
out the orchestra.’’ 

‘*No, you can’t. Mother’s plans for to-night 
were for a series of national dances, in costume, 
by sixteen of the juniors, and that’s all up 
without the music.’’ 

‘*‘Why won’t the piano do?’’ 

‘‘We haven’t a piano in the house. Yes, I 
know, but it was Helena’s, and when she was 
married in November she took it with her. 
Father hasn’t bought a new one yet, because 
the other girls don’t play. Now do you see? 
You’re in for the stupidest evening you’ve had 
this winter, for it’s too late to get anybody here 
to do any sort of entertaining.’’ 

‘*That is too bad,’’ admitted Just, thinking 
of Lucy, and finding himself caring a good deal 
that she should not think the affair dull. He 
walked along the hall with Chester to the point 
where he should meet Lucy, thinking about the 
Situation. Then an idea popped into his head. 

‘*Isn’t your telephone in that little closet off 
the dining-room ?’’ he asked. 

“Yes. Want to use it?’’ 

‘Yes. Take Lucy down, will you? You 
know her? I’ve just thought of something.’’ 

Just slipped down to the dining-room. He 
carefully closed the door of the closet and called 
up Doctor Churchill. To him he rapidly ex- 
plained the situation, and the remedy which 
had occurred to him. Doctor Churchill’s voice 
came back to him in a tone of amused surprise. 

‘‘Why, Just, do you think we could carry it 
through decently? We don’t know the music 
at all. Oh, play our own and make it fit? 
What sort will do—ordinary waltzes and two- 
steps? I wouldn’t mind helping them out, of 
course, if I thought we could manageit. Better 
than nothing? Well—possibly. Better consult 
Mrs. Agnew before we do anything rash.’’ 

Just ran up the rear staircase and down the 
frontone. He found Chester and whispered his 
plan. Interrupting Chester’s eager gratitude, he 
asked for somebody who could tell him what 
music would be needed. 

‘*Mother’s receiving, and so are the girls. 
Carolyn Houghton will know, I think. She’s 
been at the rehearsals. I’ll get her.’’ 

‘*Well, are you going to leave me to myself 
much longer?’’ Lucy inquired, reproachfully, 
as Just waited silently beside her for Carolyn. 

‘‘Why, I’m awfully sorry,’’ he said, remem- 
bering his duties, which in the excitement of 
the moment he realized he was forgetting. ‘‘I 
hope you’!l excuse me, but I’ve got to help the 
Agnews out if I can.’” And he hurriedly told 
her his plan. She stared at him in astonishment. 

**You don’t mean you would come and take 
the place of a hired orchestra for a reception ?’’ 
she cried, under her breath. 

It was Just’s turn tostare. Then he straight- 
ened shoulders which were already pretty 
square. ‘‘Would you mind telling me why not? 
That is, provided we can do it well enough.’’ 

“TI think it’s a mighty queer thing to do,’’ 
insisted Lucy, with disapproval. 

Carolyn Houghton appeared and beckoned 
Just and Chester out into the hall. Lucy fol- 
lowed, not liking to be left alone. Everybody 
seemed to be forgetting her, although Chester 
had turned, and said cordially, ‘‘That’s right, 
Miss Lucy! Come and help us plan.’’ 

Carolyn lost no time. ‘‘It’s fine of you,’’ she 
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said, eagerly. ‘‘Yes, I’m sure you can do it. 
Not one person in fifty will know whether the 
tunes you play are national or not. Something 
quaint and queer for the Hungarian, and jigsy 
and gay for the Irish. Castanets in the Spanish 
dance—have you them ?’’ 

‘*Young Randolph Peyton can work those,’’ 
began Just, looking at Lucy. 

She frowned. ‘‘Really, I don’t believe you’d 
better have him in it,’’ she said, with such an 
air that Carolyn glanced at her in amazement 
and Chester coughed and turned away. 

‘‘Oh, very well!’’? Just answered, instantly. 
‘*You can do ’em yourself, then, Ches.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Chester. ‘‘There is a big 
screen of palms and ferns for the orchestra,’’ 
he explained, with satisfaction, to Lucy. 
‘*Nobody’ll know who’s performing, anyhow.’’ 

“‘Oh!’’ said Lucy. 

Carolyn had soon convinced Just that the 
little home orchestra could undertake the music 
without much chance of failure. 

‘*Of course there’s a chance that the change 
may put the dancers out, yet I don’t think so. 
I noticed it was rather simple music, and they’re 
so well drilled they’re not very dependent on 
the music. Anyhow, people will be too inter- 
ested in the costumes and the steps to notice 
whether the music is strictly appropriate. As 
long as you give them something in precisely 
the right time, I don’t believe the change will 
bother them. I can coach you on that.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ and Just hurried back to the 
telephone. 

Within three-quarters of an hour he had them 
all there, a laughing crew, ready for what struck 
them as a frolic for themselves. Chester Agnew 
carried the instruments behind the screen, and 
managed to slip the members of the new orches- 
tra one by one from the dining-room doorway 
to the shelter of the palms without anybody’s 
being the wiser. In ten minutes more soft 
musie began to steal through the crowded rooms. 

“‘The orchestra has come, after all,’’ said 
Mrs. Agnew to her husband, in the front room. 
Her voice breathed relief. 

He nodded satisfaction. ‘‘SoI hear. Idon’t 
know how they managed it, but I accept the 
fact without question.’’ 

‘Do you think it’s always safe to do that?’’ 
queried his son Chester, coming up in time to 
hear. 

** Accept facts without question? What else 
can you do with facts ?’”’ 

‘*But if they should turn out not to be facts ?’’ 

“In this case I have the evidence of my ears,’’ 
returned the learned man, comfortably, and 
Chester walked away again, his eyes dancing. 

‘*Nobody can tell you from Lindmann,’’ he 
whispered, behind the screen, during an interval. 

‘“*That’s good. Hope the delusion keeps up. 
We don’t feel much like Lindmann,’’ returned 
Churchill, hastily turning over a pile of music. 
**Get your crowd to talking as loud as it can— 
then we’re comparatively safe. Where’s the 
secand violin part of ‘King Manfred’? Look 
out, Just; you hit my elbow twice with your 
bow-arm last time. These quarters are a bit — 
There you are, Charlotte. Now take this thing 
slow, and look to your phrasing. All ready!’’ 

The costume dances did not come until after 
supper. By that time the Churchills and 
Birches, behind the screen, had settled down to 
steady work. During supper a violin, with 
the cello and bass, carried on the music, while 
Doctor Churchill, Celia and Carolyn Houghton 
planned a substitute program for the dances. 

In two cases they found the original music 
familiar; in most of the others it proved not 
very difficult to adapt other music. The leaders 
of the dances were told that whatever happened 
they were to carry through their parts without 
showing signs of distress. 

“It’s a pretty big bluff,’’ murmured Jeff, 
leaning back in his chair and mopping a per- 
spiring brow. ‘‘Phew-w, but it’s hot in here! 
I expect to see several of those crazy dances go 
all to pieces on our account. That Highland 
Fling! Mind you keep up a ripping time on 
that. It ought to be piped, not stringed.’’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of a good deal of pertur- 
bation on the part of both dancers and orchestra, 
the entertainment went off well enough to be 
applauded heartily. Certain numbers, notably 
the South Carolina breakdown, the Irish jig, 
and the minuet of Washington’s time, ‘‘brought 
down the house,’’ presumably because the music 
fitted best and bothered the dancers least. 

When it was over, the musicians hoped to 
escape before they were found out, thinking the 
fun woul be the greater if the Agnews did not 
learn to whom they were indebted until later. 
But young Chester Agnew defeated this. He 
instructed half a dozen of his friends, and as 
the final strains were coming to a close, these 
boys laid hold of the wall of palms and pulled 
it to pieces. The musicians, laughing and 
protesting, were shown to the entire company. 

A great murmur of surprise was followed by 
a burst of applause and laughter, in the midst 
of which Doctor and Mrs. Agnew hurried to 
the front, followed by their daughters, who had 
already discovered the truth, but had been 
warned by their brother to keep quiet about it. 

“*My dear friends!’ exclaimed the head mas- 
ter. .‘‘Is it possible that it is you who have filled 
the gap so successfully? Well, really, what 
shall we say to such kindness ?’’ 

“Mrs. Churchill — Doctor Churchill — Miss 
Birch—all of you,’? Mrs. Agnew was saying, 
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in her surprise, ‘‘what a very lovely thing to| impressive, ‘‘and asked if he liked pink. He| you’ve got to bring me that rope. The rope, 
We appreciate | said it was his favorite color.’’ Shep! Bring me the rope.’ 


do! It has been too kind of you. 
it more than we can tell you. You must come 
out at once and have some supper.’’ 

‘*The evening would have been spoiled with- 
out you!’’ cried Jessica Agnew, and Isabel 
said the same thing. Chester was loud in his 
praises, and indeed, the orchestra received an 
ovation which quite overwhelmed it. They 
went out to supper presently, escorted by at least 
twenty young people. 

“Here, come and sit by me, Lucy,’’ invited 
Just, in good humor at the success of his plan. 
‘*You can keep handing me food as I consume it. 
I never was so starved in my life. Well, have 
you had a good time? Sorry I had to desert you, 
but I’ve no doubt the others introduced you 
round and saw that you weren’t neglected.’’ 

“*T think Chester Agnew is one of the hand- 
somest boys I ever met,’’? whispered Lucy. 
**Hasn’t he the loveliest eyes? He was just 
devoted to me.’’ 

Just turned, his mouth full of chicken pdté, 
and regarded her with interest. ‘‘Yes, his eyes 
are wonders,’’ he agreed, his own twinkling. 
‘**Full of soul, and all that, you mean? Yes, 
they are, though I never noticed it till you 
pointed it out.’’ 

Lucy looked at him suspiciously. 

‘*He liked my dress,’’ she went on. 

“Did, eh? Ches must be coming on. Never 
knew him to notice a girl’s dress before.’’ 

**I saw him looking at it,’’ Lucy’s tone was 





‘*H’m! I must take lessons of Ches.’’ 

‘He looked at me so much I was awfully 
embarrassed,’’ said Lucy, under her breath, 
with drooping eyes. 

Just favored her with another curious glance. 
‘*Maybe he’s never seen just your kind before,’’ 
he suggested. ‘‘ Lucy, by the time you’re 
twenty you’ll be quite an old hand at this society 
business, won’t you ?’’ 

‘*‘What makes you think so?’’ she asked, not 
sure whether to be gratified or not. 

“Oh, your small talk is so—well, so—er—in- 
teresting. A fellow always likes to hear about 
another fellow—about his eyes, and so on.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you mustn’t be jealous,’’ said Lucy, 
with a glance which finished Just. He choked 
in his napkin, and turned his attention to Caro- 
lyn Houghton, on his other side. 

But when he went to bed that night he once 
more gave vent to his feelings on the subject of 
his sister’s guest. . 

‘*Jeff,’’ said he, ‘‘if a girl has absolutely no 
brains in her head, what do you suppose occu- 
pies the cavity ?’’ 

‘Give it up,’’ returned Jeff, sleepily. 

‘*‘T think it must be a substance of about the 
consistency of a marshmallow,’’ mused Just, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I detest marshmallows,’’ he 
added, with some resentment. 

**Oh, go to bed!’’ murmured Jeff. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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By Herbert F. Coolidge. 
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WAH EN I was prospecting in the Sierra 

‘ W Nevada Mountains my wanderings 

: took me far back among vast, wild 
ranges, where snow-crowned crags and minarets 
rise in a glorious, towering wilderness. And 
here I came upon a lone miner’s cabin. 

A wolf-like dog vigorously challenged my 
approach, and held me at bay until his master 
emerged from the mouth of a tunnel a few 
rods away, hallooed cheerily, and hurried down 
the trail to meet me. What a true frontier 
welcome he gave me! 

**You seem to be all alone here,’’ I remarked. 

**No, I’ve got Shep,’’ he replied. ‘‘He’s the 
finest dog in the state,’’ and he nodded his head 
toward the oddly brindled animal that was 
now taking my measure from near 
the fireplace. 

I had heard this claim made by 
several proud owners of ordinary 
dogs, but the statement concerning 
this dingy, rough-haired brute gave 
me a start that my host was quick 
to notice. He smiled quietly, then 
turning to the dog, remarked con- 
fidentially : 

‘‘Shep, this stranger is somewhat 
surprised when I brag of your great 
virtue. But you just go over and 
shake hands with him.’’ 

The dog walked across the cabin 
and extended his paw so gravely 
that I felt apologetic. 

‘*Tell him that we’re glad to see him,’’ sug- 
gested the friendly master. 

Shep wagged his tail and barked joyously. 

‘*Now the moral,’’ said my host, ‘‘is that a 
dog, even an Indian dog, is a human being if 
always treated that way. Let me tell you a 
story about this animal, in order that you may 
know the value of a good dog well treated. 

“‘It happened when Shep was the homeliest 
raw-boned pup on earth, about five years ago, 
the first season I wintered on this claim. One 
evening late in the fall, when returning from a 
deer-hunt, I was caught in a snow-storm, and 
finally brought up with a terrible thump at the 
bottom of a fifteen-foot shaft, a prospect hole 
that I had dug myself, not fifty yards from the 
cabin. I was half-dazed by the hard fall, but 
the sound of Shep running round the edge of 
my trap and whining frantically in his efforts 
to muster enough courage to jump down after 
me quickly focused my scattered wits. 

***Go back, Shep!’ I ordered. ‘Lie down 
and be quiet!’ 

“Shep, although shivering with cold and 
anxiety, obeyed orders, and I comforted him as 
best I could from the bottom of the hole. 

‘‘By this time I realized that my situation 
was a terrible one. Scaling the straight, smooth 
walls of the shaft seemed out of the question. 
There was no camp within thirty miles, and 
now that the snow was flying, no visitor could 
be expected until spring. I was unhurt by the 
fall, but this only promised a longer time of 
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“TELL HIM THAT WE'RE GLAD TO SEE HIM.” 


faithful, earnest fellow, and he had been taught 
to fetch me a few articles. The thing I wanted 
was a coil of rope lying under my bunk, and 
‘rope’ was not included in Shep’s fetch-and- 
carry list. Would he get it on command? I 
had little reason to think so. But my anxiety 
said, ‘Try it, quickly,’ and I recklessly decided 
to make the venture. 

***The rope, Shep! Fetch me the rope!’ 

‘He was not used to bringing things from a 
distance, but after what seemed to me an age 
of coaxing and encouragement, he got it through 
his head that I wanted something from the 
cabin. Off he dashed. Presently he came 
bounding back with my boot-jack in his mouth. 

‘*My sharp command barely prevented him 
from joining me at the bottom of the hole. 
command confused Shep, for he had been 
taught to put articles into my hands. The 
poor fellow, being a green pup, backed off a 
little way and dropped his burden on the snow. 

‘*This was as baffling to me as it was dis- 
couraging to the dog. My common sense pre- 
vailed over the eagerness of anxiety, and I 
decided not to repeat the experiment. 

‘This meant that I must wait, and oh, the 





horror and dreariness of that waiting! Back 
and forth, back and forth I walked, slapping 


| my arms to keep from freezing, trying in vain 


suffering and no less certain death. Poor Shep, | to shake off the awe of the mountains, doing 


whining pitifully in the driving storm above, 


| what I could to comfort Shep, who whined 


set my imagination to work on many gruesome | and worried in the teeth of the storm above. 


stories of faithful dogs and dying masters. 


**Morning found me faint and chilled and 


“For an hour or more I was completely | weary; but with the dawn there came fresh 
unmanned by the outlook. Then out of my | hope. The storm ceased now, and Shep made 
utter despair flashed the hope that Shep might | an ungainly gambol round the edge of the shaft, 


be sent to fetch something to my rescue. 


as if to say, ‘Come on, it’s morning. Let’s go 


‘*But he was a young dog, and his training | down and have breakfast.’ 
was only just begun. 


However, he was a 


***All right, Shep!’ I called back. ‘But 








This | 


**He went off in a hurry this time, and soon 
reappeared at the top of the shaft with one of 
my old hats in his mouth. 

***Good dog, Shep!’ I cried, with feigned 
delight. ‘Drop it! Drop it right there! Now 
the rope, Shep. Bring me the rope.’ 

**He dropped the hat on the snow with a 
puzzled air of discouragement. After consider- 
able coaxing he started off unwillingly, and 
came back shortly without anything. 

**But hope dies hard. Soon I thought of a 
plan that should have occurred to me before. 

** ‘Shep,’ I said, ‘your pan. Go bring me 
your pan!’ This was one of the things he had 
been trained to fetch, and he dashed off gladly, 
soon returning with the pan between his teeth. 
I was on the alert this time, and the moment 
his homely head appeared at the top of the 
shaft, I sharply commanded, ‘Drop it!’ 

‘*He obeyed instantly, and the pan fell clat- 
tering at my feet. Then I praised and cheered 
him a while, all of which raised his spirits 
greatly. After a bit I sent him off again, 
naming another article which he was accus- 
tomed to fetch. Again he made a successful 
trip, dropping his burden over the edge of the 
hole with an air of pleased pride that plainly 
said, ‘Now I know that you want me to bring 
things from the cabin and drop them in the 
hole.’ ; 

‘*Well, you know how slowly and carefully 
one has to handle a young dog to keep him 
from getting tired or discouraged or sulky. 
All through that long winter’s day I worked 
with Shep, giving him long times of rest, 
cheering him with kind words, and, as often 
as I dared, sending him to the cabin with an 
order to fetch. 

‘*When he had brought all the articles with 
which he was familiar, he picked up the first 
thing he came to, and after that never failed 

to reappear at the edge of the shaft with 
something in his mouth. For Shep it was 
a game of fetch and carry; I was work- 
ing for my life. Every trip Shep made 
was like staking my life against the chance 

of his bringing the rope—and losing. 
‘I never realized the number of things 
that can litter the floor of a bachelor’s 
cabin until that long day when Shep 
brought one article after another 
to the edge of the shaft. Each of 
the dog’s wild guesses was a terrible 
disappointment to me, but to Shep 
every performance was a service for 
the master well rendered. For even 
when he carefully dropped a hatchet 
on the snow, instead of into the 
shaft, I praised and petted him. 
He, poor fellow, did not know that 
with the hatchet I could have 
chopped steps up one corner, and 
gone with him to the cabin for 

supper. 

‘*The shadows of evening gather- 
ing over the mountains found me 
almost exhausted from long exposure 
and heart-sick with discouragement. 
Shep, too, seemed to have lost heart, 
and shivered and whined in the icy 
wind that whistled down the cafion. 

**I knew the hardy fellow would 
live through several days of cold 
and starvation, but would he, after 
another night of storm, have spirit 
and strength enough to fetch and 
carry ? 

‘But discouragement and hope 
seem yoked together like a pure white 

| steer and a black one, and presently, as I pon- 
| dered, my spirits began to rise. I reflected that 
Shep must have brought me nearly everything 
}in the cabin except the rope. My good old 
| friend Hope whispered that after a rest and a 
| lot more petting and cheering Shep would make 
another fetch from the cabin. 

‘‘It was nearly dark when I at last made 
the venture. ‘Shep,’ I called, ‘good old pup, 
| make one more try for me!’ 

‘*The dog pricked up his ears wistfully, as 
|if he caught the spirit of my appeal. ‘The 
| rope, Shep, fetch me the rope!’ I said. 

‘‘With patient courage the faithful animal 
turned and loped off into the darkness. It 
seemed an age before he returned, but at last | 
heard him come bounding through the snow. 
Then his head appeared over the edge of the 
| pit, and my heart gave a wild bound as I saw 
| the rope between his teeth. ‘The rope!’ | 
| eried, joyfully. Then, in a swift chill of fear 
| at the thought of his dropping it on the snow, 
| I yelled, ‘Come on with it, Shep! Come here!’ 
| **He had waited and longed for that word, 
| and with a frantic wriggle of joy, made a 

spring for my open arms. The fext moment I 

| was sprawling on my back, with Shep licking 
my hands and face and barking gladly. I was 
pretty anxious to get out of that shaft, but I 
stayed right there and petted and praised my 
dog to his hungry heart’s content. 

‘*Taking up my rope, I made a noose in it, 
and after a few casts succeeded in lassoing a 
stump that projected out of the snow near the 
edge of the shaft. I tied the loose end of the 
|rope about Shep’s middle, and buoyant with 
new strength, pulled myself up hand over hand. 
| Then I drew Shep out, and we went down to 
| the cabin to supper.’’ 
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STEPHEN C. FOSTER. 








| state he is not without honor. 








ployed is unusually loud, it ought to be easy to 
persuade them to go back to the land. 
pe words and tunes keep alive the 
memory of the author better than any 
statue; the work is itself a memorial reproduced 


in thousands of copies. Yet the author of good | 


It is now pro- 


| and familiar words and tunes is often forgotten. | 
| Not many persons can say offhand who wrote 
‘““My Old Kentucky Home.’’ 


posed to erect a monument to the author of this | 


| song, which is known all over the world— 


Stephen Collins Foster. He was born in Pitts- 
burg and lived in New York, yet by right of 
his song he belongs to Kentucky, and in that 
He aiso wrote 
“Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘Old Dog Tray,’’ 


| ‘*Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,’’ ‘‘ Nellie 


| was a Lady,’’ ‘‘Oh, Susannah, don’t you cry 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


N* all the interesting experiments in plant- 
breeding have been performed by Luther | 
Burbank. <A farmer of Blytheville, Arkansas, 
exhibited last fall a number of odd nuts obtained 
by grafting chestnut buds on chinkapin trees. 
The nuts were as large as the largest Italian 
chestnuts, grew two in a bur, each being flat 
on one side and rounded evenly, so that, lying | 
on its flat side, it resembled a dome. In flavor 
they seemed sweeter and more agreeable than | 
raw chestnuts. The bush bore well. 


ia 
hat was a fine Christmas greeting which | 


Admiral Dewey sent to every American | 
war-ship on Christmas day: ‘‘Let us have 
neither cliques nor grudges, but all stand 
together for the good of the country and the 
service.’’ It would be an appropriate motto for 
the members of every organization in the coun- 
try. The great men are those who seek the 
general good instead of frittering away their 
energies in intrigue for personal glory or in 
seeking revenge for some real or imagined slight. 
Pipe Magoon of the canal zone, in 

referring to yellow fever and other tropical 
diseases which the Americans there have had 
to encounter, declares it ‘‘a high order of courage 
that enables men day after day, for months, 
to continue the performance of ordinary routine 
tasks in the presence of a destructive power 
that is assailing their comrades and associates 
at a ratio almost as large as that which justifies 
retreat in battle.’’ This is an interesting com- 
parison. Certainly persons in every sphere of 
life who, in the line of duty, risk the terrifying 
contagious diseases of the world, notably nurses 
and physicians, may well feel that they are 
playing the soldier’s part. 
M°= than one-third of all those who pass the | 

civil service examinations receive appoint- 
ment, according to a recent report of the United | 
States Civil Service Commission. The same | 
report announces that nearly all those who pass 
the technical examinations, particularly those 
for male stenographers, typewriters, draftsmen 
and engineers, are employed by the government. | 
Indeed, the capable young stenographer who 
wishes to get on will find few places in which | 
the opportunities to rise are so plentiful as in 
the government service. If he is of the right 
sort he will soon come in contact with men of 
all kinds, who are quick to recognize merit when 
they see it. What can be done by such a man 
is splendidly illustrated by the success of one | 
of the members of the President’s Cabinet, who | 
began his official career as a stenographer for | 
the fourth assistant postmaster-general. 





Cem and prosperous people often com- | 
plain that the working servants of cities | 
are ignorant, job-seeking and incompetent. Yet 
seldom does the man of cultivation and means | 
go to work for his community in the humbler 
offices where there is much labor and little honor 
or political influence. But there are exceptions. 
A young novelist is mayor of Toledo. A million- 
aire has been appointed superintendent of streets 
in Cincinnati—his wealth was acquired before 
he entered the office. A late fire commissioner 
of Syracuse was a millionaire and college 
graduate; he built a model engine-house at his 
own expense and improved the department by | 
his own example. Years ago an indignant | 
citizen of Boston complained to the mayor that 
the street-sweepers were an ungentlemanly 
crew. ‘‘I know it,’’ replied the mayor. ‘‘I’ve 
tried to get our first families to wield the brooms, 
but they won’t do it.’’ 





(;* William Booth, commander of the Sal- 
vation Army, announced the other day 
that he had received half a million dollars, to 
be used in assisting the poor in English cities 
to settle on the land in England and till the 
soil. The money will be advanced to those 
families who are willing to go into the country. 
They will be expected to pay it back in twenty- 
five instalments. As fast as it is paid it will | 
be turned over to the King’s hospital fund. The | 
gift is notable in two ways. It indicates a} 
broad sympathy for the unemployed poor in the 
great cities, and also is a new method of doing | 
double good with one’s money. The money is 
first lent to the well poor to get them out of the 
city, and then it is used to care for the sick 
poor, who cannot get into the country. This 





for me,’’ and ‘‘Come where my Love lies dream- 
ing.’”’ A man who writes popular songs that 
endure has an uncommon genius. 


NOTHING NEW. 


“There’s naught 
But has been.”’ Blush of latest bud, 
The first rose taught. : 
M. Carrie Moore. 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFFS. 


arly in the present session of Congress 
Senator Lodge introduced a bill providing 

for a maximum and minimum tariff rate, 

the maximum rate to be levied on goods received 
from countries which put a high tariff on 
American products and the minimum rate to 


be charged against goods from countries which | 


| ee See 2 ee Se wee See, | Those ignorant youths in a college town, who 


allow exports from this country to enter at a low 
rate of duty. 

Mr. Balfour, who lately retired from the 
British premiership, is urging upon the voters 
the importance of changing the British tariff 





| 
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law in such a way that the government may | 


use the tariff against foreign products as a) 
from collars to dollars,—there is a substantial 
| certainty that the owner of it is always ina 


weapon to force foreign countries to grant tariff 
favors to British producers. 
Mr. Balfour desires to graft a maximum and 


|minimum tariff system upon the British free 


trade policy, as Senator Lodge seeks to modify 
the present American protective system by a 
similar arrangement. Each desires to bring 
about commercial reciprocity, or an exchange 
of trade favors on fair terms. 

Canadian statesmen are considering amend- 
ments to the Dominion tariff laws intended to 
secure the same result. 

France and Germany have had two tariff rates 
for some time, one the normal rate fixed by law, 
and the other a rate to be agreed upon by treaty 
with particular countries making trade conces- 
sions. Russia also has two rates, as American 
producers discovered when the higher rate was 
levied on American goods a few years ago in 
retaliation for discriminations against Russian 


There seems to ke a growing demand for 
greater flexibility in tariffs both in Europe and 


in America. The maximum and minimum rate | 


is proposed both here and abroad in response 
to that demand. 
¢ © 


A PLACE FOR THE PREMIER. 


ir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is the first 
S prime minister of the United Kingdom 

who will be entitled to a place in any of 
the great functions of state by reason of his 
holding the position. King Edward has directed 
that hereafter the premier shall have precedence 
next after the Archbishop of York. 

This order gives him high rank, for after the 
sovereign, the princes of the blood royal, and 
ambassadors, will follow the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Arch- 
bishop of York, and then the premier, whether 
he be a nobleman or a commoner. 

It has been a remarkable feature of the British 
system of government that the authority of the 
prime minister, who is for the time being vir- 
tually the ruler of the kingdom, has rested 
wholly upon custom, and that not only is the 
position not recognized in a single phrase of 
law,—in fact, it is wholly unknown to the law, 
—but it carries no salary or emolument, and 
confers no formal distinction upon the person 
who holds it. 

Indeed, almost the same thing might be said 
of the cabinet. Parliament accepts the cabinet 


‘as the collective authority of the government; 
| but it is merely a committee made up of the 


high officers of state, a committee constituted 
by the leader of his party, the prime minister, 
who takes any one of the offices and invites to 
the cabinet such other officers as he pleases. 
He might even be prime minister without holding 
any office, but that would mean that he should 
serve without salary, and accordingly he usually 
chooses some such office as First Lord of the 
Treasury, which has no important duties at- 
tached to it. 

The late Marquis of Salisbury had precedence 
during his several ministries according to his 
rank among the marquises, but he would have 
occupied the same position in any coronation or 
other ceremony when not in office. Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Balfour were 
simply commoners, and held no rank whatever. 

It is well known that the King wished to grant 








Marshal, but Mr. Balfour, while approving the 


step, declined to have the order made in his | 


favor, and induced the King to postpone action 
until his retirement. 
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NATURE’S LIBRARY. 


Her veinéd leaves, her babbling brooks, 
Her waving plains, her sheltered nooks 
Are parts of many pictured scrolls. 
Joel Swartz. 
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A TIME-SAVING DEVICE. 


n the evening ef a family reunion at 
O grandmother’s hospitable farmhouse, | 

somebody asked for a package of letters 
written by a long-dead ancestor. Grandma rose 
at once to fetch them from the attic. A half- 
dozen of the younger folk offered to go, but 
grandma declared she could find them quicker 
than anybody else. Then, to the amazement of 
every one, she tripped up-stairs without a lamp, 
and reappeared in two minutes with the desired | 
bunch of letters. 

“‘How could you see to find them in the 
dark ?’’ was the chorus of questions. 

“*T don’t have to see,’’ said the good old- | 
fashioned housekeeper. ‘‘I know where things | 
are in my house. If I didn’t, I should never | 
get through my work !’’ 

Grandmother’s sentiment is commended to 
the woman who does not have time to keep | 
drawers, closets, kitchen, cellar and attic in | 
order. There is no better time-saving device | 
than the well-worn, ‘‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place.’’ 

The home-maker who lives in a tiny cottage | 





while she who lives in a large house has no time 
to waste in profitless hunts for mislaid articles. 

The top bureau ‘drawer is the index of the | 
woman’s regard for order. When that con- 
venient ‘‘catch-all’’ is a tangled mass of ‘‘need- 
ments,’’—from shve-strings to hairpins, and 


hurry. Let her try grandmother’s time-saving 
device, which is also ‘‘ Heaven’s first law.’’ 
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THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


hose who derive from the daily newspapers 
their only knowledge of what has been | 
done and is doing for the Indians may, | 
indeed, find little that is hopeful; for reports | 
of land-swindling operations by Western sharp- 
ers are more numerous than accounts of religious | 
movements or of material success. It is in such | 
documents as the report of the commissioner | 
of Indian affairs that the truth comes out. | 
The recently issued report of Commissioner 
Leupp describes the government’s present atti- 
tude toward the Indian as a ‘‘human policy.’’ 
The commissioner sets forth the plan of treating 
the Indians not as members of a mass, but as 
individuals. It is for this that the government 
has been slowly allotting the tribal lands in 
severalty, and is now dividing the tribal funds | 
in the same way. The object is to give the 
Indian that self-reliance which comes only from | 
self-support. 
In education the government is now directing 
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| winter, when the ery for help from the unem- | precedence to Mr. Balfour, in accordance with | become strained, as they have several times in 
his recent order to the Duke of Norfolk as Ear! | 


our history, can refuse confirmation of his nomi- 
nations for office, and, as has been said, can 
reject his treaties. 

Either of the two Houses of Congress may 
make a President trouble by declining to provide 
the particular items of an appropriation bill, or 


other general legislation, for which he is known - 


to be earnestly desirous. 

Matters are much more pleasant when these 
three great agencies of government work to- 
gether amicably than when they wrangle, and 
unless a surrender of principle is involved, they 
should agree. But the Constitution has left to 
each certain weapons of defense in case of emer- 
gency. 
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FIRE “CRANKS” AND OTHERS. 


very fire-engine house has at least one 
hanger-on whose sole occupation seems 
to be running to fires and chatting about 
types of apparatus and wild fires he has met. 
In New York City the decree has gone forth 
that the fire ‘‘crank,’’ or ‘‘buff,’’ as he is called 
in Bowery slang, must quit the engine-house. 
No interesting occupation or profession is 
without its buffs. There is the hanger-on of 
the court-room and the police-station who spends 
his life attending murder trials and giving to 
the policeman from the philosophic perch of a 
tilted chair sedentary lessons in the active art 
of detection. All villages have funeral cranks 
who never’ miss the ride to the cemetery. 
Actors, painters, authors are all familiar with 
the trailers after their profession, who linger in 
theater, club and studio, and try to become in 


| talk and appearance like the real toilers in art. 


The livery-stable buff knows more about 
horses than any man who ever owned a horse. 


dress like comic-paper students and yell loudest 
at the celebration of an athletic victory, outstudy 
the real student in all the unessentials of college 
life. 

Perhaps we should not be too hard on the 
really interested and enthusiastic hanger-on. 
In his worst aspect the amateur has been defined 
as an expert who has never worked at his 
hobby. Yet the amateur sometimes becomes a 
professional. His outsider’s inside knowledge 
sometimes rouses or expresses public interest in 
a special craft, and he may be of service in an 
emergency. The fire buff sometimes lends a 
hand with the hose, and in the old days, before 
fire departments were highly organized, it was 
the fire crank who led the bucket brigade, and 
was the first on the spot to save the cook-stove 
and the parrot. 

The great objection is that the man who has 
much time to loaf in another man’s shop usually 
has no shop of his own. Worse than that, he 
hinders the other man’s work. 

* @ & 

he rapid growth of American trade with the 
Philippines has been noted frequently. It is 
not surprising, under the circumstances. The 
recent growth of American trade with China and 
Japan is astonishing, for during the ten months 
ending with October we shipped to China goods 
valued at more than twice the total for any two 
preceding years, and the record for Japan was 
only a little below this. In 1895 China bought of 


| this country less than four million dollars’ worth; 
in the first ten months of 1905 more than fifty 


million dollars’ worth; and this, too, in spite of 


its attention to giving the Indians the knowl 
which will be = see ate use to them in oom the boycott on wpeoeynnge goods. The great in- 
farmi and industrial life, leaving the intel- | crease has been in cotton cloth and copper. There 
ning ; ? a | has been a falling off in Chinese purchases of flour. 
lectual embroidery for those who want it badly | Our total exports to China and Japan for last year 
enough to get it themselves. It is recognized | will fall little, if any, short of a hundred million 
that little can be done with the adult Indians. | dollars, whereas in 1904 they bought less than 
The efforts are now directed to the young. | sixty million dollars’ worth. 
To encourage the Indian to work at anything — 
which will support him; to learn enough to very town-dweller knows that cold - storage 
protect himself from sharpers; to trade where food does not taste like fresh food, but little is 
guenie ond of — known, even by physicians, as to the effect of the 
he can buy most cheaply and advantageously ; | .oiq-storage food on the human system. The 
to invest his money in local industr ies or deposit | chemists of the Department of Agriculture have 
it in local banks; to preserve his old arts, like | recently begun to experiment upon a group of 
blanket-making, basketry and the manufacture | government clerks to discover its effect. Nothing 
of pottery; and then to forget that he is an | that has not been in storage for at least a year is 


Indian, but remember that he is a man—this | 
is a summary of the present attitude of the 


government. 
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WEAPONS IN POLITICAL WARFARE. 


esides conflicts between opposing parties, 
there are often controversies between the 
President and the Senate, or with both 
branches of Congress, or between one branch 
and the other. They are usually disputes over 
rights and prerogatives. 

Although such controversies are much’ exag- 
gerated by the newspapers, they do sometimes 
occur, and it is worth while to know the 
weapons which the Senate, the House and the 
President each has to bring to terms any other 
which it thinks is overstepping the limits. 

The President has the power of making ap- 
pointments to office—a power tremendous in its 
scope. He also has the right of veto, which during 
the last ten legislative days of a session, when 
most laws are passed, is absolute. During the rest 
of the time it is hard to get the two-thirds’ vote 
necessary in both Houses to override him. The 
President, through the Secretary of State, nego- 
tiates treaties. The Senate may refuse to ratify 
a treaty, but it cannot compel him to negotiate 
the substitute which its rejection may invite. 

The Senate, if its relations with the President 








fed to the experiment squad. The food is pre- 
pared by a cook who has passed the civil service 
examination, and he makes it as attractive as 
possible. The men have been eating the food for 
six or seven weeks, and thus far have shown no 
serious ill effects. Cooks and butchers already 
know that certain kinds of meat are improved by 
cold storage. Beef, for instance, is much tenderer 
and juicier if it has been in the ice-box for two or 
three weeks than if cooked when freshly killed. 
or the second time in its history the Louisiana 
institution for the treatment of lepers an- 
nounces that a patient has been dismissed as 
cured. The announcement gives added authority 
to the first of the kind, made about a year ago. 
The name of the patient and the details of the 
ease are of course kept secret by the Louisiana 
officials, in accordance with general policy in such 
cases, but it is said by them that the patient came 
to the home six years ago well advanced in leprosy, 
and has been treated steadily and successfully. 
The patient discharged last year had been three 
years at the home. Dr. Isadore Dyer, the consult- 
ing leprologist, recently read at a Texan confer- 
ence a list of ten such cures in his practice, a 
record that no doctor of medicine, it is believed, 
has ever before equaled. 
harles Craske, who was the first to be success- 
ful in stereotyping the pages of a newspaper 
for printing, died in December at the age of eighty- 
three years. It was in 1862, according to the 
obituary notice in the New York’ Trihune, that 
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Horace Greeley sent for Mr. Craske, who had 
already been successful in electrotyping wood- 
cuts, and asked him if he could make a stereotype 
plate of a page of the Tribune. Craske thought 
he could, and he succeeded, and fof several years 
stereotyped the pages for every edition. Before 
that time the newspapers had been printed from 
type, an expensive and unsatisfactory process 
where the papers had a large circulation. Craske 
did his work for the Tribune by hand. Within a 
few years a machine has been invented which 
does the work automatically. The page of type is 
put in one end of the machine, and in three minutes 
or less a stereotype plate properly trimmed for 
insertion in the press comes out of the other end. 
By the use of this machine, supplemented by an 
expert telegraph operator running a typesetting 
machine, papers containing important news have 
been put on the street within ten minutes of the 
events. The telegraph operator takes the news 
direct from the wire and puts it into type as fast 
as it is ticked off. The type is put in the page, the 
page is put in the stereotyping machine, and the 
stereotype plate is rushed to the waiting presses, 
and the newsboys take the papers as they roll out 
at the rate of ten thousand an hour. 

& & 


HE PRACTISED HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


hank goodness for a clothes-line!” exclaimed 
Erie Gordon, fervently, as he and his wife 
were putting the finishing touches on a week of 
packing, preparatory to moving out of their house. 
“That’s what the Thurstons would say. Did you 


know they call that room they live in their ‘one- | 


room flat’? When all the chairs and tables are 
full, they stack things in a corner and say, ‘Thank 
goodness for a floor!’ ” 

“Mercy!” said the tired-looking young woman 
who was resting for a minute on a packing-box. 
“How do people live so?” 

“Adaptability to circumstances and the knack 
of turning the humorous light on things. They 
have a mighty good time—all owing to their phi- 
losophy. Now isn’t it better to rejoice over your 
thoughtfulness in forgetting to pack this clothes- 
line than it would be to lament because we’ve lost 
that trunk-strap?” He tipped up a trunk, and 
proceeded to rope it stoutly as he went on: “If 
we can acquire the habit of being amused by 
things which nag most people; if we can learn to 
enjoy lying awake when we can’t go to sleep; if 
we can look on the noise whicli disturbs us as a 
kind of music —” 

“So easy to preach!”” murmured his wife. “Eric, 
do you know that it’s going on midnight? Mother 
will repent having asked us to sleep there if we 
don’t come soon. O Eric, do you know you’ve 
left out that vase on the trunk behind you?” 

“Yes; I couldn’t find a place where I dared pack 
it. I’m going to carry it in my hands.” 

“The idea! You think more of that vase than of 
everything else we own!” 

“Maybe. It’s our choicest possession, I guess.” 
He glanced admiringly over his shoulder at the 
rare piece of glass. Then he asked, abruptly, 
“How am I going to cut this rope? I want to put 
the rest of it round that box, and John Blake has 
walked off with my knife.” 

“And everything in the house that might cut is 
packed, and everybody in the neighborhood is 
asleep!” 

“Don’t you suppose there’s any sharp-edged 
thing lying round?” 


“I’m afraid not,’ she answered, dubiously, and | 


together they made a fruitless tour of the rooms. 

“I might gnaw it,” 
ously, picking up the rope and trying to break it. 
As he did so his foot slipped and one arm flew 
out, striking the cherished vase behind him. With 
a lunge he reached for it, only to give it a blow 
that sent it crashing into fragments on the hard | 
tiling of the hearth. 


“O Eric!” gasped Mrs. Gordon, and waited for 


him to say the rest. 

There was a half-minute of silence. Then, with 
a grim twinkle, he picked up a jagged bit of the 
beautiful rainbow-hued glass. 

“Thank goodness for something to cut this rope 
with,” he said, quietly, beginning to saw the 
clothes-line apart. “There’s nothing more to pack 
now, Dolly, and we can get right over to your 
mother’s and have a good night’s sleep.” 
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“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


hen a lovely woman weds a rich, coarse, 
cruel man, 
exclaims, “‘Beauty and the Beast!” The charac- 


terization is a wicked misreading of one of the 


loveliest of myths, a story as fruitful of wisdom | 


to-day as when it sprang out of the early life of 
the world. 

Beauty was a good daughter and a brave woman. 
Her father lost his fortune, and she set herself to 
serve him. When prosperity promised to return 
to him, she begged a gift of roses rather than of 
jewels or laces. When he again fell into trial, 


was captured by the Beast and forced to promise | 
one of his daughters as a ransom, Beauty at once | 


offered herself as the sacrifice. 

In the palace of the Beast, surrounded by every 
luxury, but not knowing what fate awaited her, 
she never forgot her old father, dreamed of him 
nightly, and at last begged leave to go to see him 
and return. 


to the palace of the Beast. The poor creature was 
half-dead of grief for what he believed to be her 
loss, and the sight of his pain and his delight gave 


her courage to avow her recognition of his noble | 


qualities, her love for him, and her resolve to be 
his wife in spite of his hideous exterior. 

Instantly the Beast was transformed into a 
handsome young prince, freed from an evil charm 
by the devotion of the brave woman, and Beauty 
and the prince came into their just inheritance of 
joy and peace. 

The symbolism of the myth has a profound 
truth. The Beauty who would work a charm upon 
the Beast in man to-day must also possess the 
simplicity which prefers the rose to the diamond, 
the industry which does not fear poverty, the 
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filial loyalty which will not flinch from dangerous 


the ugly form, and the courage which dares all 
for love. 
When the woman of to-day and to-morrow has 


in which, led through trials by a brave and vir- 
tuous woman, “they all’ live happy ever after. 


A HISTORIC LEG. 


here resides in Washington an old man who 

saw service in the Civil War as a colonel, 
although in after years he came to call himself 
general, whose only wound in action was a slight 
scratch on his leg. Nevertheless, this wound has 
always been a matter of great glory and pride to 
him, and he has nursed it ever since, and has 
grown lamer every year, that the memory of his 
bravery might ever be with him. 


One afternoon, when he. sat at his club, nursing 
the injured leg, a fellow clubman of recent ac- 
quaintance sympathetically asked: 

“Lame, general?’ 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, after an inexpressibly 
solemn pause, “IT am lame.’ 

“Been riding, sir?” 

“No,” this time with rebuking sternness, “I 
have not been riding.” 

“<i trust it was not due to a fall on the ice, 
general?” 

“No!” came in tones of ferocity. 

“Perhaps, then, you have sprained your ankle?” 

With painful slowness the old fellow lifted ‘his 
pet leg in both hands, set it carefully on the floor, 
rose deliberately from his chair, and looking 
}down upon the unfortunate questioner with 
mingled pity and wrath, burst forth in almost 
sublime rage: 

Re sir, and read the history of your country, 
sir! 


& & 


A MAN OF MANY FRIENDS. 


t was characteristic of the late Sir Henry Irving 
to make friends of Americans whom he met in 
London, and to show his appreciation of the 
esteem and admiration in which he was held here. 
But it would have been asking too much to expect 
him to be familiar with each person’s claim to his 
recognition. A contributor to the New York Sun 
says that it was often a case of “going it blind” on 
the part of the actor. 


A certain New Yorker arriving in London found 
an invitation from Sir Henry to one of the famous 
. suppers in the Beefsteak Room of the Lyceum 
ro pug He accepted the invitation with delight, 

as a time as the guests at these gath- 
erings variably did, and ultimately became a 
close friend of the actor. 

But neither at that first supper nor at any time 
later did his host say a word to explain how he 
happened to invite a man he had never met before. 
So at last his American friend decided to ques- 
tion him on the subject. 

“Tell me, Irving,” he said, “how did you happen 
to ask me to take supper with you ten years ago 
in London? _ I’ve often wondered why you did it.” 

“So have I,” answered the actor, blandly, “and 
to save my life I was never able to recall what the 
reason was. But I’m sure it was a good one! 


* ¢ 


AN OUT-OF-DATE CYCLOPEDIA. 


M2 of the necessities and luxuries of our 
modern life have had their origin in China. 
Although it has taken the progress of Western 
| enterprise and civilization to develop such inven- 
tions into broad and practical use, it should not 
| be forgotten that their birth was in the country 
| of the “Yellow peril.” What claims to be the 
| oldest newspaper in the world in all the many 
| centuries of its existence has never changed its 
form, a fact which illustrates the conservatism of 
| China. 


| An ancient encyclopedia was that compiled by 
a Chinese. In 1403 an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty ordered that such a work should be 
undertaken, and in 1410 the one hundred vol- 
umes were ready for block printing. This process, 
in ancient China, was accomplis hed by ting 
| written copy on blocks of wood and cutting the 
letters in relief. The work of printing the en- 
cyel edad seemed so arduous that it was aban- 
—— and the work remained in manuscript. 

ks of the encyclopedia were one foot 
- Sane inches in length, a half an inch thick, 
and bound in yellow silk. They were stored in 
Peking, and during the siege of that city were 
burned. The world has in this destruction lost a 
great literary monument. 
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THE PROFESSOR’S POT. 


nee in a while, if the London Telegraph may 
be relied on, something besides micro-organ- 
ism is grist to the bacteriologist. 


Not long ago a friend dropped in at the labora- 
tory of a young London professor and found him 
bending over a spirit lamp, on which a small pot 
bubble 

“What is it to-night?” asked the visitor. 

“Guess,” returned the professor, invitingly. 

ae ‘;Mierococel ?” 


“Sonococci ?” 

0. 
“Spirocheta a 
“ N 0.” 


The visitor ran the scale of micro-organism as 
far = he knew it, and then said: 
Well, I give up! What és in the pot?” 
“Sausages,” replied the professor, blandly. 
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THE REMNANT OF A REGIMENT. 


Although she was persuaded to stay | 
a week beyond her leave, she came back loyally | 


duty, the intuition which sees the great heart with | 


all these powers at her call, we shall see, not the | 
hideous modern parody of Beauty and the Beast, | 
but the perennial repetition of the lovely old story | 
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The Perfect Indoor 


Shoe 


STYLE. COMFORT. 


Style enough for any occasion. 
Comfort enough for an invalid. 
Quiet enough for a nurse. For 
ease and comfort it is worn by 
young ladies at home, office and $2.50 
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pair sold brings Delivered 
othe rorders. Mothers speak high- 
ly of 1t. The gore insures a good 
tit around ankle and instep. 
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Flexible Leather Soles. Ferguson 
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best made. Steel Arch Supporter 
keeps the instep from breaking 
down and does away with pain 
and foot trouble. 

Not Sold at Stores. Order Direct by Mail. 

Sizes 2 to 8 Widths B,C, DLE 
and EE. Pric ee: , Low Cut, $2.40. 
High Cut, $3.4 Sent prepaid 
to any address on a of price. 
Money back if you want it. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, Bradford, Mass. 
30 Years’ Experience Making Fine Shoes. 


Delivered. 4 
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June—Fresh as a rose. 


THE 


NABISCO YEAR 


In January—Queen of Confections. 
February—First in the hearts of all. 
March—Subtle as a spring zephyr. 
April—Refreshing as the morning shower. 
May—Sweet as a Mayflower. 


July—Healthful as the golden wheat. 
August—Welcome as a sea breeze. 
September—Smooth as a blushing peach. 
October—Golden as an autumn leaf. 
November—Another thing to be thankful for. 
December—The little Christmas gift for all. 


The whole year through, Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers are the crown and queen of delicious 
confections for every occasion. 
ten cent tins—a joyous feast for every day. 


In the new 


FESTINO—Shaped like an almond yet not an almond, but 
a delicious confection of exquisitely fine flavor. 
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and see hw CLEAN— 
SOFT and FLUFFY your 
Woolens and Flannels will 


be. Wash Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm 





O" the opening day of the Sha-Haq battle there | 


were many deéds of heroism, writes the 
author of “An Eye-Witness in Manchuria.” One 
incident, he says, brought out clearly the terrible 
nature of the encounter. 


During the Russian retreat a_ general com- 
manding a division noticed an officer and some 
forty men payee ponte hw the lines. Itappeared 
as if it were a small party which had been charged 
¥ ~ yaa outpost duty and had shown the white 
| feather 

Incensed at their apparent cowardice, the gen- 
eral rode up to the officer and asked him what he 
meant by eserting his post. With a somewhat 
grim smile the officer, saluting, said 

“Sir, this is all that is left 0! my regiment.” 

That regiment had gone into action over two 
thousand strong. 
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vagabond, I roam at will, 
Where fancy leads I follow; 
Now with the stars upon the hill, 
And now companion of the rill 
That murmurs in the hollow. 


All roads are mine, all paths I take, 
With staff and ‘scrip beside me ; 
On the green moss my bed I make, 
And at the bird’s first call I wake, 

Before the sun has spied me. 


The friend of sylvan folk am I; 

The leaves and ferns and grasses 
To all my questions make reply, 
And there’s no wingéd thing too shy 

To greet me as it passes. 


Sunshine or shower, I little care 
About the skies above me; 
My Gipsy mood makes all things fair ; 
I am too gay to court despair, 
Since all earth’s creatures love me. 
A vagabond, I leave the throng 
Of cities far behind me, 
Seeking the joy for which I long 
In haunts of happiness and song— 
And only song can find me. 


* © 
HIS POSTGRADUATE DEGREE. 
~ O* from the college in 


which he had won hon- 
ors for his scholarship 
and into the theological semi- 
nary Horace Spellman carried 
“ his enthusiasm for study. The 
first two years established his reputation as one 
of the best three men in the class, and raised 
before his imagination the vision of the fellow- 
ship prize. The best scholar in the class 
received an appointment to a two years’ course 
abroad, with expenses paid. Spellman had 
worked hard for his education thus far, and the 
possibility. of two years of extra study in 
the universities of the Old World fired his heart 
with strange dreams and longings. 

During the vacation that followed his middle 
year he did his first regular preaching. He 
had preached occasionally in a mission here 
and there, but that summer he took regular 
charge of a church, and lived among the people. 

It was a poor, forlorn little town, with an 
old and badly decayed meeting-house and a 
small and discouraged congregation. The people 
came out to his first services listlessly, as from 
a sense of duty, unrelieved by hope. But week 
by week they gathered in somewhat increasing 
numbers, and with an increase of courage as 
well; and week by week the young theologue 
found himself putting more of heart into his 
work, and rising to a new sense of leadership 
and of responsibility. He came into new and 
wonderful relations to people that made him 
feel the glory of his calling; and his heart went 
out toward the people of the little church, who 
had been as sheep without a shepherd. 

When the summer was over, and he turned 
back to his duties, the people gathered about 
him and said, ‘‘You must not leave us. You 
must continue to come to us for the Sabbath.’’ 

His heart had anticipated this request, and 
he had settled the answer. Although it required 
most of Saturday to get to his field and half of 
Monday to return, he would go. But he did 
not give up his longing for the scholarship. 
“I will work just so much the harder,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I cannot afford to let go the chance of 
a lifetime.’’ 

The year’s work was hard. Study and travel 
and the interruptions of his church relations 
made it difficult to keep up. At one time he 
lost a week through a funeral that called him 
back to the church and left him sick with 
fatigue and exposure. By the end of the first 
semester he had given up the prize, and was 
working only to do the best possible under the 
circumstances. Yet although he grieved at 
the loss, he was somehow comforted in the 
weekly association with the little handful of 
people who looked up to him on Sunday with 
a growing sense of confidence and appreciation. 
And in this joy he ceased to mourn, and plodded 
on with his too heavy work. 

Out of a clear sky came the announcement 








at commencement time. By a close margin he | 
had left both his competitors behind, and was | 
entitled to the fellowship. His heart gave a} 
great leap as the friend who had stood next | 
him in the competition brought him the news, 
and congratulated him. But while he was yet 
standing the postman brought a letter. The 
little church had held a meeting, and had 
extended to him a unanimous call to be its 
regular pastor. 

It was not to be thought of, of course. He 
started next Saturday to say good-by, and to| 
commend them to the care of God, and to 
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recommend another student in the middle class, 
who would come out for the summer as he had 
first come. 

But when he stood in the pulpit his easy 
declination grew strangely hard. The people 
were awaiting his utterance with hope and 
fear. How could they estimate the opportunity 
as he saw it? What did it mean to them that 
a man who had given so many years to study 
already had opportunity to study for two years 
more? And, on the other hand, how much 
it meant to them that he should come and be 
their minister! 

He started to tell them why he must decline, 
and ended in accepting. He could not tear 
himself away from their love. He secured in 
his own stead the appointment of the friend 
who had brought him the word, and with a 
devotion which some good men thought quixotic, 
he went to work in his obscure field. 

Had there been no such men, we should have 
had no tales from Drumtochty, no stories that 
stir the blood like those of the man from Glen- 
gary. Such another man did Spellman prove. 

A few weeks ago, after a ministry of six 
happy and fruitful years, in which he saw the 
chureh repaired, the congregation more than 
doubled, the membership increased and the 
future made bright, he accepted a call to a 
large church. 

‘‘Have you ever regretted the choice you 
made when you decided to stay here?’’ asked 
a friend. ; 

‘Only for a moment now and then. For all 
the rest of the time I have known that with 
the opportunity this parish has afforded of 
unbroken study I was getting as much as I 
could have got abroad. And in the revelation 
which has been made to me, through my rela- 
tions with the people, I have obtained what no 
‘Ph. D.’ in all Germany could give.’’ 

“T think,”’ said his friend, ‘‘this church 
should have authority to vote you what you 
have earned—your postgraduate degree, cum 


laude.’’ 
® & 


MASTER OF HIS CRAFT. 


he cowboys who travel with herds of cattle 

for days across the Western plains become 

very tired of their rations, says the author 

of “The Log of a Cowboy,” and gladly welcome 

any change or addition to their bill of fare. In 

illustration of this he tells the story of a wanderer 

who arrived at their camp one night just before 

Christmas. He was made welcome, and in his 

conversation mentioned where he had been the 
Christmas before. 


“I was helping the folks at the ranch make 
doughnuts. ell, fellows, you ought to have seen 
them; just sweet enough, and browned to a turn. 
I tell you, I’m an artist on doughnuts.” 

Miller rose, took him b e hand, and said, 
“That’s straight, now, is it?” 

a straight. Making doughnuts is my long 
sui ” 


“Mouse,” said Miller to one of the boys, “go out 
and bring in his saddle from the stable and put it 
under my bed. Turn his horse into the big 
ture in the morning. He stays here until spring; 
and the first spear of green grass I see his name 
goes on the pay-roll. You go to work on this 
specialty of yours right after breakfast in the 
a and show us what you can do in that 

ne.” 

The next morning, after breakfast was over, he 

‘ot the needed articles together and went to work. 

here were nearly a dozen men lying round, all 
able eaters. By ten o’clock he began to turn 
them out as he said he could. When the regular 
cook had to have the stove to get dinner, the 
which we had had made us ravenous for more. 
Dinner over, he went at them again in earnest. 

A boy — toward the railroad with an im- 
portant letter dropped in, and as he said he could 
only stop a minute, we stood aside until he had 
had a taste. After eating a solid hour, he filled 
his pockets androde away. One of our men called 
after him, “Don’t tell anybody what we’ve got!” 

The next pooreias two men rode up from a camp 
to the north, which the boy had passed the day 
before with the letter. They went straight to the 
kitchen. An hour later old Tom Cave rode in 
from his camp, Han aw | miles to the east. He 
refused to take a stool and sit down, like civilized 
folk, but stood up by the tub and picked out the 
ones which were a pale brown. 

About two o’clock Doe Langford and two of his 
peelers rode up. Our luck was circulating faster 
than a secret amongst women. Our man, though, 
stood at his post like the boy on the burning deck. 
He certainly was an artist on doughnuts. 
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PLEASURES OF THE HIRED MAN. 


“T* real, the substantial pleasure of the hired 
man’s life,” declares M. A. Barber in the 
Graduate Magazine of the University of 
Kansas, “especially if he is hired by the day during 
the haying season, is the rainy day. Does the 
pious Hindu, his hundred cyeles of laborious life 
completed, awake to diviner music than the meludy 
of pattering rain?” Among other pleasures of 
the hired man he mentions athletic amusements. 


It seems peculiar that the man who works hard 
with his muscles from five in the morning until 
half past eight in the evening, with a short nooning 
of an hour, perhaps, should turn to athleties the 
first thing after the chores are done in the eve- 
nings. Foot-races, jumping, turning pole, swim- 
ming, all are popular, especially if some neighbor 
lad comes over from the next farm to join in. 

If the weather is such as to prevent farm-work, 
the boys hunt for a pitchfork handle suitable for a 
turning-pole, or search for four horseshoes of 
sufficient uniformity to serve as quoits. 

On many an evening after the work was done I 
have joined a party to go swimming in some neigh- 
boring mud-hole. When the ponds so common on 
Kansas farms are newly made, they may be grass- 
bottomed, famous watering-places then, and the 
rendezvous of all the boys of the neighborhood; 
but in an alluvial region this happy state of affairs 
is but transitory. 

You walk into the water until there is a tem- 
perate zone of warmth about your middle while 
your feet are several inches deep in the frigid 
mud, and bubbles of gas, stirred from their resting- 
place at the bottom of the pool, rise gurgling 
round your legs. While you are in deep water 
you can keep reasonably clean, but on coming 
out the first thing after completing the bath is to 
look for some place in which to wash yourself. 

Among the pleasures not athletic are the summer 








ice-cream socials, destined more for the glory and 
advancement of the church, however, than for the 

leasure of man. You ride six or eight miles of a 
vark night after a hard ae work, your fatigue 
aggravated by the good clothes you have to wear. 
Arriving at the schoolhouse, you are invited to 
pay ten cents for a dish of watery ice-cream and a 
ny of cake, served by some young woman 
whom you do not know and are afraid of being 
introduced to. 

After the refreshments, if you are refreshed, 
and the program, if there is a program, you drive 
home again, to arrive, perhaps, a little before 
break fast-time. 


IZ7Ie MYSTERIES 







By) Stephen Tracy Livingston 


~~ ship upon the sea, 

With your canvas bravely spread, 
Wheresoever you may be 

You will deal with mystery, 
Underneath and overhead. 








Under you the ocean lies 

Leagues around and fathoms deep, 
While above you spread the skies 
Where the winged tempest flies ; 
And between them must you keep. 


Worlds of mystery abound 

All above you and below; 

And within, still more profound, 
Are the mortals outward bound 
Farther than a ship can go. 
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A GENTLE REMINDER. 


ot long before the close of the Civil War, 
N when General Lee had his headquarters 

near Petersburg, a young man was sent to 
him with a message from his son, Gen. William 
H. F. Lee, whose cavalry command was then sta- 
tioned at G., about forty miles distant. The mes- 
sage was a verbal one, to the effect that the son 
would join the father with his entire cavalry the 
next morning by nine o’clock at Rowanta Creek, 
a point below Petersburg on the Weldon railroad. 
The young man, now long past middle life, tells 
the story himself. 


1 was little more than a boy, the youngest and 
last appointed on the staff of our gallant com- 
mander; and in addition to the novelty of it, there 
were two other reasons which made the night’s 
ride the most exciting experience I had ever 
known—General Lee was my idol, and I had never 
seen him. 

I had to ride fast, and when at last I left m 
dripping horse at General Lee’s tent door an 
was ushered into his presence, I was almost over- 
come with fatigue and heat, though too excited to 
realize it. General Lee sat at a table, over some 
midnight work. He stopped writing for a moment 
and rose to receive me, while I saluted, more than 
realizing my boyhood’s ideal in the commanding 
presence in which I stood at last. Almost faint 
as I said, I forgot myself and my errand an 
seemed to see the object of my admiration through 
a sort of mist, like a dim picture looking out of a 
dark canvas. Suddenly I became conscious that 
General Lee was asking me my errand. 

“T have been sent by your son, General William 
H. F. Lee,” I began, mechanically, “to tell you 
that he will meet you with his cavalry to-morrow 
morning by nine o’clock at —’ and then I stopped. 

“At what point will he meet me?” asked Gen- 
eral Lee. 

It was a simple question, but the cold sweat 
started out on my hands and face as he asked it 
and things grew dimmer than ever. 

“T have forgotten, general,” I said, as soon as I 

ge ce. It seemed to come from a 
hollow under my feet somewhere. 

General Lee looked at me in surprise; then, as if 
to relieve my embarrassment, he took a turn across 
thetent. “Can’t you think ?” he said, as I remained 
silent. I tried to go over the on in the country 
round. I could not think of one. The general 
stood still again before me, trying to think himself. 

“Was it Reams’s Station?” he asked. 

“No, general, it wasn’t that,” I said, beginning 
to take a little courage. 

“Or Hatcher’s run?” 

“No, general.” 

“Was it Stony Creek?” 

“No, sir.” I was as blank as ever. 

“Maybe it was Rowanta Creek,” he ventured 
—_ after a pause. I drew a long breath, the 
mist faded from my eyes. 


“Yes, general,” I said, “it was Rowanta Creek,” 
and waited to be dismissed with the unlimited 
contempt I deserved. 

““When did you leave G.?” was the next question. 

“At eleven o’clock,” I replied. It was then 
half past three. 

“You must be tired. Orderly!” he called. The 
orderly appeared at the tent door. “Take this 
courier and see that he has some supper and a 
place to sleep.” I saluted, and went out with the 
orderly. I had the best meal that night—or rather 
that morning—that I had eaten in many a day 
and dropped asleep as soon as my head touche 
the sheltered grass which served as my bed in the 
tent assigned me. 

When I woke there was no tent over me. The 
sun was shining in my face. The field was clear. 
Not a vestige of the encampment but its refuse 
was left. On one of the forked props which had 
upheld the tent hung my my I examined 
it. It was filled with food. Tied to a tree near by 
was my horse, saddled and bridled, and showing a 
very dainty appetite for grass. I seized some of 
the contents of my knapsack, and eating as I rode, 
galloped on toward Rowanta Creek. 

It is needless to say that in the struggle which 
followed during the next few days over the 
Weldon railr I fought as I had never fought 
before, for the man before whom I had stood as a 
fool and, but for his own thoughtfulness, the 

ssible cause of the failure of a battle, but who 

eemed it worth while to notice only that I was 
tired and hungry, and took pains to see that I and 
my horse had food and rest. 
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WARDING OFF A GIFT. 


r. Obed Farrar had carefully written on a 
slip of paper which he carried in his pocket- 
book the address of a person in Boston, 

and one day when he went to the city he made it 
a part of his business to call at the street and 
number indicated, and to talk with the old lady 
who lived there. 

“I’m going to ask you not to send my wife the 
Meomateeners Friend this year,” he said to the 
astonished old lady who received him, “and I'll 
explain to you just why.” 

“I wish you would,” said Mrs. Farrar’s old 
school friend, gently, smiling at the weather- 
beaten old man who surprised her with a call. 


“TI thought it would have many things to interest 

















Mary Emma, as I’ve always called her,” she added, 
apologetically. 
“There are,” said Mr. Farrar, with a desperate 


zine’s chuck-full of ideas t in- 
terest her—and she tries every one of ’em. We 
haven’t had the same thing used to raise our 
biscuits nor polish our stoves nor clear our coffee 
two months running since you began to give her 
that magazine. 

“I can’t go into the kitchen morning or —_ 
that there isn’t something simmering on t 
stove and a number of other things drying on the 
window-sills. Sometimes they’re for keeping out 
moths or ants or buffalo-bugs, sometimes they’re 
for cleaning a and kettles or preserve-jars, and 
sometimes they’re for repairing old china or re- 
moving ink or grease. 

“Our preserves have been = up in water, sugar, 
molasses, and I don’t know but vinegar. There’s 
not a day but I see Mary Emma with a thoughtful 
look on her face out in the wood-shed, bent on 
making some new kind of a waste-basket or a 
stool or an improvement of some sort. I can’t 
throw away or destroy so much as a strip of 
Gaving or i * ¥- now bat — she’s after 
me, sayin: was just w e Homekeeper’s 
Friend ha spoken of as being particularly useful. 

“Sometimes my clothes are hung out in the 
damp, and sometimes they’re packed away in 
a acoosding to what the contributors 
to the ‘ andy Helps’ department of that zine 
have written. If I miss my collar buttons I know 
some woman out in Alaska has found a better 


air. “That ma; 


“Some months Mary Emma wears her hair down 
her back most all day to promote the growth, and 
other times she brushes it a hundred strokes night 
and morning, and braids it tight as it’ll go. There’s 
weeks when she’ll wear two veils, and weeks 
when she’ll go out without so much as a hand- 
kerchief on her head. 

“And I saw by an announcement that was lying 
on her desk,” said Mr. Farrar, after a short pause 
for breath, “that the first three months of next 
year there’s to be a series of articles on ‘Making 
a Man Comfortable.’ Now what I want to know 
is, will you send those publishers word to let Mary 
Emma’s_ subscription expire, or have I got to 
waylay the mail the first of every month and heave 
those magazines into the stove? For it’s got to be 
one or the other.” 


CONSIDERATION. 


eorge Eliot once recorded in a letter to a 
C5 friend a little incident in which the confu- 

sion of ideas evinced was such as to remind 
one of the deliciously bemuddled wits of Shake- 
spearian rustics. A blind man was walking along 
the sidewalk. A woman crossed the street, ran up 
to him, touched his arm, and addressed him by 
name, adding in tones of complacent pride, “You 
see I know you, though you are dark!” 


Mrs. Binns of Hentley, whose intellect is mani- 
festly of the same order, was mildly reproved the 
other day by her daughter Emmeline as the door 
closed upon a departing guest. 

“Mother,” said Emmeline, “do tell me why you 
have been shouting so at Miss Doane all the after- 
noon. I haven’t heard that she is growing deaf, 
have you?” 

“If you’d known the Doane family as long as I 
have, you wouldn’t need to,” rejoined Mrs. Binns, 
— “Her Great-Aunt Jane and both her 
sisters have cleft palates, and are the hardest 

ople to understand I ever talked to. As for 

liza, I haven’t heard her spoken about particu- 
larly, as I know, but a ne’s a Doane, and it’s 
ll to be on the safe side. It’s more con- 


“But, mother,” protested Emmeline, feebly, 
“ears and palates aren’t the same thing. You 
wouldn’t have to shout at her even if —”’ 

“There, there, that’ll do,” interrupted Mrs. 
Binns, a trifle loftily. “I hope I’m willing to take 
a little trouble for a family ’ve known as long as 

e girls. We lived next door to 

’em a year; that was before you were born. Poor 

things! I’m sure I don’t begrudge shouting a while, 

even if it does hoarse me up some. You'll find a 

aper of lemon-drops in that luster teapot, Emme- 
ine. 1 wish you’d hand ’em down.” 
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A CONSERVATIVE GIVER. 


quire Flanders was detailing the character- 
S istics of the late Amos Bowden, one of his 

fellow townsmen, to Mr. Partridge, a new- 
comer in Seymouth. 


“As a leading citizen, we rather expected Amos 
’d do something handsome for the town,” said the 


-squire ; “remember it to the tune of a few thousand 


fora libr’y, or ue 


“And he didn’t?’ asked Mr. Partridge, with 
“ee. 
“He didn’t,” repeated Squire Flanders, dryly. 


“He didn’t make any public_bequests—at least, 
not any out-and-out ones. Some years ago his 
wife persuaded him to put a fountain in the square 
in front of the post-office, and the agreement was 
that he was to keep it in repair, the town to reim- 
burse him for half the expense. 

“You don’t know what our winters are, but you 
will by spring,’ the squire continued, prophet- 
ically, “so you fl have to take my word for it that 
that fountain cost the town pret’ near ’s much ’s 
the schools. Every year, regular, the pipes had 
to be dug up, and new pieces put in where they’d 
froze up and bust, and after a while we owed 
Amos quite a little sum. In his will he canceled 
that obligation, and that was the extent of his 
remembering the village he was born and brought 
up in—and him close to the millionaire line.” 

Mr. Partridge smiled. “He wasn’t what could 
be called a royal giver,’ he commented. 

“Royal!” gasped the squire. “You couldn’t 
have led him blindfolded up to the word. I'll 
tell you how Ed Vesey sized Amos up,” he con- 
tinued, with happy recollection. “ ‘If oS was 
an ostrich,’ Ed said, ‘and was goin’ to lay an ees 
he’d sure lay a pewee’s egg. An’ he’d call (i 
says Ed, ‘keeping on the safe side.’ ” 
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CANDIDATE FOR THE BAR. 


man from Texas adventured into Arkansas 
A on a business errand. The town was strange 

to him, says a writer in the Washington 
Post, and he was unacquainted with the man, a 
lawyer, whom he had come to see. There was no 
carriage at the station when he arrived, so he 
asked his way to the house of Mr. Dash, and set 
out to walk. 


The directions he received were so indefinite 
that he found himself at last on the edge of the 
town, without having come to the house he sought. 
Then he met an old colored man, and asked the 
way again. Mr. Dash’s house, he learned, lay 
about a quarter of a mile down the road. 

“The man I want to see is a lawyer,” he said to 
oo So. “Is this Mr. Dash down the road a 

jawyer?” 

“He ain’t no lawyer that I ever heard tell of,” 
answered the old negro. 

“You’re sure?” 

The old negro scratched his head in deep thought. 
Then a gleam of remembrance lighted eye. 

“Now I thinks of it, boss,” he said, “ "pears like 
I do ricollect he ran for lawyer one time.” 
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DOLLY’S WISH. 
By Margaret Dudley. 


nee upon a time there was a 

little girl about five years old. 

She had blue eyes, and light 
hair cut straight round, and a big black 
bow that dangled over one eye. Like 
some other little girls, when bedtime 
came she often said, “‘Oh, I don’t 
want to go to bed!’’ 

And one night, when her mother 
ealled and said, ‘‘Bedtime, Dolly, 
dear!’’ she said, quite crossly : 

**] wish I need never go to bed!’’ 

She was down-stairs curled up in a 
big library chair. She sat quite still, 
trying to decide whether she would be 
naughty and run and hide or go up- 
stairs like a good girl. She felt rather 
drowsy, but just then she thought she 
heard a little scratching sound in the 
chimney, and presently, puff! down 
came a pretty little old lady dressed all 
in gray, with a scarlet cloak, and in 
her hand she carried a long gold stick 
with a lovely silver star on the end of 
it. Dolly was too surprised to speak, 
but the little old lady said, pleasantly: 

“Good evening, dear! I’m your 
fairy godmother, and I thought I- 
heard you wishing for something. 
What was it?’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Dolly, ‘‘I wished I need 
never go to bed, I hate it so!’’ 

‘‘Why, my dear, that is a very easy 
wish for me to grant,’’ said the little 
old lady, and with that she touched 
Dolly gently with the end of her wand 
and said, ‘‘New you will not have to 
go to bed at all.’” Then she gavea 
little jump, and puff! she was gone up 
the chimney in a cloud of smoke. 

My, how pleased Dolly was! She 
called up to her mother, ‘‘Mother, now 
I don’t ever have to go to bed!’’ 

‘No, dear,’’ said mother, gently. 
**How nice that will be! Father and 
I are going out to dinner, so you can 
just play round and have a good 
time.’’ 

This sounded a little lonely to Dolly, 
but she did not say anything. 

Down came mother and father, and 
off they went in the carriage. Out 
trotted Dolly to the kitchen, but Lydia 
and Bertha and Alice were all too 
busy to pay any attention to her. Up 
to the nursery she went, and began to 
play with her dolls, but the time seemed 
very long. Somehow she began to feel 
very tired, and it was not as much fun 
playing as she had expected. She thought 
about brother, sound asleep in his crib, and she 
decided it was time for the dolls to be put to bed. 

Edith, Mary and Susy were all safely tucked 
up, and after looking wistfully out of the win- 
dow for a while,—the stars looked very bright 
and there seemed a great many of them,—Dolly 
began to wish that Alice or mother would come 
and tuck her up. But she was a proud little 
soul, and of course it would never do to ask to 
be put to bed. 

‘*Never mind,’’ she said. ‘‘I can just undress 
my own self, and no one will know anything 
about it.’’ 

Down she sat and began to untie her shoes. 
What was the matter? She just could not get 
the knot undone. It was only a plain bow- 
knot, too. ‘‘Well, I will leave them,’’ she 
decided, ‘‘and take my dress off.’’ 

The belt buckle was stuck; it would not un- 
fasten; her necktie would not come off. The 
buttons flew into the buttonholes as fast as Dolly 
got them out. Oh, how tired she was! Any- 
way, she would just creep into bed with all 
her clothes on, pull up the blanket and cry 
herself to sleep. 

Up on the bed she clambered. How nice 
and soft her little pillow looked! Down went 
her sleepy head, when suddenly the pillow 
gently slipped out from under it and rolled on 
the floor. She was too tired to pick it up, 
but started to pull up the soft blanket. Tug, 
tug—it did not come; instead it rolled off into 
one corner in a tight ball. 

Poor Dolly! She was pretty cold, but she 
was so sleepy she thought she could just curl 
up and sleep any way. What could be the 
matter? The bed began rocking slowly, .then 
faster and faster, and presently Dolly was 
spilled gently on the floor! This was too much. 
Great tears rolling down her cheeks, she wailed: 

‘‘Mother, mother, I want to go to bed! 
Please come!?? 

‘‘Why, sweetheart,’’ said mother, ‘‘what is 





the matter? You must have fallen sound asleep 
here in the big armchair.”” 

Ah, how glad she was to cuddle up in | 
mother’s lap! ‘‘Mother,’’ she said, solemnly, | 


“I think I shall always be ready to go to bed.”’ 


CHILDREN'S PAGE 





Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH. 


ON MOTHER'S LAP. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


When I'm a little tired of play, 
And have put all my toys away, 
And do not want to take a nap, 
I go and climb on mother’s lap, 
And ask her if she will not tell 
The stories that I love so well— 
Of all she used to do 
When she was little, too. 
And she tells me all the stories | like best 
times so long ago, so long ago— 
About my aunts and uncles and the rest, 
And the funny things they used to do, 
you know. 
How the soldiers came and asked for 
food one day, 
When my grandma and my grandpa 
were away, 
And how she and Uncle Ned 
Hid the silver in the bed. 
And of how my Uncle Jack 
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HOME AGAIN. 
By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. 


I] know some grown-up people 
Who say they're fond of boys, 
But when you go to visit 
You mustn't make much noise. 
They have a splendid garden, 
With beaut’ful flowers, but there ! 
They don’t like boys to pick them, 
Because they’re all so rare. 
They have some chairs with cushions 
That look like velvet moss, 
But they aren't meant to sit on, 
Or lean against, or toss. 


Went to India and back. | 
How my Aunt Jane put the gander down | 
the well, 
And my Aunt Maria knew but wouldn't tell. | 
How the Gipsies stole my Uncle Ned; 
and how 
He meant to kill a crow, and shot the cow. | 
How one day my Aunt Maria | 
Took my little Aunt Sophia 
A-wading in the brook, 
And the awful cold she took. | 
And how my Uncle Ned 
Painted grandma's carriage red, 
And the things that grandma said. 
Oh, I love to hear her talk that way, you 
know, 
Of times so long ago, so long ago— 
When she was little, too, 
And of all she used to do, 
And it’s better than a story, for it’s true. 


| 


They have some things in cab’nets 
All fixed up spick and span, 

For “ careful boys ” to play with. 
(The boy who dares to, can !) 

They're always kind and pleasant 
As ever they can be; 

They've spent a whole long fortnight 
Just entertaining me. 

I guess I like my fam'ly 
The best of any one ; 





And when you've been a-visiting, 
The coming home is fun! 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
I. 
Whoever you may be, my last 
elongs to you; 
My first I’m making, free and fast 
; As pen may fly. 
(It will be changed quite greatly ere 
2 ou it may spy.) 
For centuries we’ve held full dear 
My total true. 
II. 

My one my two three never uses, 

et she’s the pink of neatness. 

Her tidy process oft amuses, 

She does it with completeness. 
My whole’s a gruesome place to visit. 
I’d not go there. Pray tell what is it. 
III. 
My first is an animal full of life and fun; 
In mischief from the morning until the 
day is done. 

My second gives a foodstuff wholesome 
© eat; 

Cook can turn it into bread that’s very 
good and sweet. 

My third is quite convenient if we have a 
sudden guest, 

And beds are not sufficient for us all to 
go to rest. 

My whole’s a fruit. 
big, and round. — 

In regions where the climate’s warm it’s 
usually found. 

IV. 

Polly exclaimed third when she found 
her dress was first, and asked for Sister 
May’s second to get ready for school in 
time. She said there would be a “perfect 
whole of trouble” if she were late. But 
Sister May told her it was slang to use 
the word that way. 


It’s yellow, not very 


2. LETTER PUZZLE. 
My  ~ - Great Britain, but not in this 
land ; 
Next never in knowledge, but in under- 
stand ; 
My three and my four in dictionary you'll 


But never in encyclopedia, mind ; 

My five not in Christmas, but Easter 
you'll see; 

My six not in Georgia, but in Tennessee ; 

My seven’s in bumblebee, not in firefly ; 

My eight is in crooked, but not in awry; 

My nine’s not in music, but always in 


art; 
My ten’s in your fingers, but not in your 
1eart ; 
My whole is a guest from over the seas. 
We gladly received him and tried hard to 
please. 
3. PI. 
Ew enno fo su wonk neo hearton, 
Dan fot onit rorer ew lalf;- 
Hent tel su kapes lelw fo rou rothreb, 
Ro peaks ton boatu mih ta lal. 


4. HEADS AND TAILS. 

Behead my first and curtail my second 
to get same result, which is my third. 

Example—Stun, tune, tun. 

First to boast, second anger, third a 
scrap of cloth. First part of a ship, sec- 
ond a public green, third a word used in 
financial circles. First a smear, second 
unwilling, third a piece of land. First 
to stumble, second matured, third a tear 
in your clothes. First a bird, second a 
slender stick, third pale. First fright, 
second to win by work, third a part of the 
body. First to go down, second a friend, 
third the whole of a thing. First a heavenly body, 
second a small pie, third a product of the ve etable 
kingdom. First a pronoun, second a useful plant, 
third what sewing women do. First to look at 
second what sugar comes from, third a verb used 
by determined people. 


5. PUZZLE. 
I am seen in all parts of the civilized world, and 
move from place to place. When I am fol- 
lowed by a preposition, I ama weight; by a slender 
string, I am a silver coin; by a fastening, I am 
isinglass; by an adverb of place, Iam a plant; by 
a verb, I become what I carry; by a body of peo- 
ple, I am a flower; by decay, 1 become a vegeta- 
le; by fretful discontent, I am a covering; by a 

source of wealth, I am a color. 


6. CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 

Each sentence indicates the word concealed. 

“Hooray, Alec,” shouted the freshman, “the 
boat-race comes off next week!” 

I told my sister that Editha read of an immense 
tract of land for sale. 

The hired girl entangled us in great annoyance 
by lending Rob’s umbrella. 

Fresh fruit is a treat, so many of us almost make 
our breakfast of it. 


7. BURIED WORD-SQUARE. 
Your church is nicely drawn, my dear, 
But there should be a steeple here. 
He realized he was alone, 

Then terror chilled him to the bone. 
I’m glad that you are going, too. 

At one o’clock I'll call for you. 

The sun has risen! Seven o’clock! 
Come, don your pretty muslin frock. 
We clustered round a grassy plat, 
And in the centre Esther sat. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Miss, take, n—mistaken. 11. Mow, not, on 
us—monotonous. 11. Tree, mend, us—tremen- 
dous. 

2. Coruscate, explicate, altercate, prevaricate, 
embrocate, confiscate, deprecate, reciprocate, 
desiccate, duplicate, hypothecate, imprecate, medi- 
cate, vivificate, suffocate, complicate, dedicate, 
lubricate, placate, convocate, vacate, syndicate, 
rusticate, advocate, bifurcate, adjudicate, prognos- 
ticate, predicate, radicate, replicate, delicate, def- 
aleate, indelicate, eradicate, invocate, sophisti- 
cate. 

8. Rake, needle, river, bed, wagon, clock, stove- 
pipe, chair, umbrella, shoes. 

4. Fat, flat; deal, ideal; fend, fiend; rate, irate; 
her, heir; Fred, fried; far, fair; fan, fain; ether, 
either; defy, deify; con, coin; bat, bait; alas, 
alias ; lad, laid; men, mien; pan, pain; pad, paid; 
pal, pail; pant, paint; par, pair; 
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GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
of Standard bred vec, Boe 1906, printed in 
beantiful colors, contains Fine Chromo, illustrates 
and describes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices 
for stock and eggs, tells all about poultry, their 
diseases, lice, ete his book enly 10 cents. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 

















Invoiuntarily you ste 
lightly, softly, and wal 
with the elasticity of youth when wearing the 


“WORTH™ 


CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


Walking becomes a pleasure, and you get 
through the business and work of the day ‘with 
half the usual fatigue. 

“Worth” Shoes are worth trying. 
Women’s, $3.50; Men’s, $4.00 and $5.00. 

If your shoe man hasn’t them send to us— 

send hisname. Catalogue free. 

THE CUMMINGS Co., 

406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
10] 57-08 a8) 


NEN TALCUM 
TOILET 


A A Positive Rone e mm re 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, “* 4 ditt/e 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a barca ha #.> 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 

Ing. Seld everywhere, or malied on receipt of 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 





























X-RAY 


g Stove pene’ 


71s Guaranteed to otwice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-Ray 
gives a quick, UR Th lustre ‘and. 


DOES NOT BU FF. 


FREE Sam . ty A ae YS" yo fe Dept. J. 
Lamont, Corliss 8 Hudson 8t., New York. 





















A 
Swell 


Affair 


Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache instantly —as soon as you 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread in the mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
zou get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Toler 
abel, at all druggists or by mail, 15c. Dent’s 
Corn Gam, cures corns and bunions, 16c. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 





BECOME 


Write for booklet explaining our method of 
training by study at home. 

Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











rouble in Santo Domingo.—President 

Morales of Santo Domingo fled from his 
capital Christmas night, because of differences 
with his cabinet; and for some days following 
there was desultory fighting among the various 
factions. The cabinet designated V ice-President 
Caceres as acting president. The incident is 
of special interest because certain American 
officers appointed by President Morales under 
a temporary arrangement have been for some 
time administering the customs of the republic, 
for the benefit in part of the government and in 
part of foreign creditors; and a treaty is now 
pending in the United States Senate, under 
which, if it becomes effective, this country will 
exercise a kind of fiscal protectorate over the 
republic. a 


& 


ootball Reform.—An adjourned confer- 

ence on football reform at New York, De- 
cember 28th, was attended by the representatives 
of 62 colleges and universities. The conference 
adopted resolutions strongly condemning the 
offering of inducements to players to enter uni- 
versities because of their athletic ability, the 
playing of men ineligible as amateurs, all delib- 
erate attempts to injure members of opposing 
| teams, and other practices which have brought 
|the game into discredit. The conference ap- 
| pointed a committee of seven to revise the rules 
of the game. a 


& 





| Twelve State Legislatures are in session 
this month—in Iowa, Maryland, Massa- 
| chusetts, Mississippi, Kentucky, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Virginia. In five states— 
Iowa, Kentucky, Rhode Island, Mississippi 
and Virginia—U nited States Senators are to be 
| chosen. Questions of ballot reform, primary 





* | election laws and the restraint of corrupt election 


practices are among the subjects which the legis- 
latures will consider. In New York, the better 
protection of policy-holders in the great life- 
insurance companies and the restraint of extrav- 
agance and dishonesty in the management of 
these corporations is a subject to which the 
legislature is expected to give serious attention. 
Chinese Mission.—The Chinese com- 
missioners who left Peking some weeks 
ago for the purpose of studying American polit- 
ical, military, naval, educational and industrial 
methods are expected to reach Washington about 
the 21st of this month, and to devote three weeks 
to their investigations. At the head of the 
commission is Gen. Tuan Fong, at present gov- 
ernor of the province of Hunan. During the 
Boxer uprising of 1900 he was governor of 
the province of Shensi, and administered his 
trust with such firmness that no foreigner lost 
his life in that province. He has been promi- 
nent in the reform movement in China. With 
him is associated Tai Hun Tsz, assistant secre- 
tary of the treasury of China. A second com- 
mission will make similar investigations in 
Europe. The purpose of the Chinese govern- 
|ment in sending out these commissioners is to 
ascertain to what extent Western ideas and 
methods can be adopted in China. 
— of the Russian Strike.—The 
energetic measures taken by the Russian 
government brought the revolt at Moscow to an 
end, December 3ist, with the surrender or flight 
of most of the members of the so-called ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Legions.’’ ‘The revolutionists made their 
last stand in the Presna, or tenement-house 
district, and the factories from which they 
fought were battered down by artillery. The 
Workmen’s Council formally declared the strike 
off January ist, but voted to continue the organi- 
zation of an armed insurrection. In the south 
of Russia there were armed uprisings at several 
points, and practically the whole of the Black 
Sea littoral was under martial law. The strike 
at Riga ended December 30th, and attempts made 
the same day to erect barricades at Warsaw 
failed. 








x Important Incident of the British 
political campaign was the publication, 
| December 31st, of an election manifesto by the 
Duke of Devonshire, who was one of the leaders 
of the Liberal Unionist secession in 1886, in 
which he advised the free-trade Unionists to 
support Liberal candidates rather than protec- 
tionist Unionists. The Liberal Unionists were 
carried over originally to alliance with the Con- 
servatives by their opposition to Irish home 
rule; and the Duke of Devonshire was a 
member of the Balfour cabinet until 1903, when 
he resigned because of the protectionist tenden- 
cies of his colleagues. The duke, in his mani- 
festo, declared that there was no danger that 
the present government would introduce a home 


in the coming elections. 
League of Great Britain also urges the support 





Letters from hundreds of graduates earning $12 


to $30 w 
THE rcnavTavgta SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
75 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 








In a manifesto it recommends Irish voters to 
support labor candidates who favor home rule, 
but otherwise to vote for Liberals. 


Agts.wtd. | BUY FROM THE 


STAMPS. tip. List free. Union Stamp Go, it. Louis, Mo. | tanuraconen CLASS PINS OR BADGES 


Free. 20 U. S. Revs., cata. val. 27¢., for the For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Pao ag hale - postage; 320 Rus- Made as ordered in any way og 









ian, 10c . Revs. 6 Var., 10¢. 310 | 
lohg ‘Civil Ww ar Revs., 10c. . 8. Post. 90s, ie material. Here is an illustration 
0 50c., 10¢. Lists of sets ie. and 30. st | of what we can do for those pur- 
‘X a wtd., 50% com. ste a » Es chasers wishing to economize. 





4 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., sense, 10c. 
| Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new catalog. telling 

all Sas other styles in in gold and silver. 


Rae se 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, NV. z. 
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Trial lesson —ae methods for “home cure 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. Fatietncts Celluloid 
GEO. A. LEWIS, 42 Special and P Ribbon Bade Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 
THE ENTERPRISING pes 
A famous book of tested, eco- 
nomical recipes and illustrated 
an L peine, pu x to sell 
will send 
pty a... “name and address. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 
2401 North Third St., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Print Your Own Cards 
mez spalser: saver. easy. 
eaenod at rite to factory for cata: 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
There was atime when a boy miata 
neglect his teeth, but to-day one who 
values the respect of Aye! or who 


B | Sesten Bos 210 Se. Ave., Rochester, W. Y. 
est 200 Recipes 
free. Just 
girouless, $5. Press $5. Small newspaper 
-_ - a 
seeks a ition in business 





must have clean Meee and a whole- 
some breath. These conditions are 
gocures <x by frequent use of the 

h brush. When you read 
is een na Truths” you will agree 
that the Evephyincts ic 
is that brush 


Adults’. . 
Youths’ . = 
Children’s 25c. 


Always ey i a yellow 


For Pains, Aches & Accidents, 


Dr Earl S$ Sloan, 


Boston, Mass, OSA. 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
it will pay ts o send to ‘us. 
* Tooth ~~ % is sent 
free—send for it. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
























Special 
Pyrography 
Outfit 

With 





Transfer 
Material. 





Many years ago Pyrography was known as “Poker-work,” and the artist 
used either a stove-poker or knitting-needles. This slow and cumbersome 
method has now been displaced by the platinum point, an invention of great 


The Pyrography Outfit we herewith offer has a Platinum Point and Cork 
Handle, Double Rubber Bellows with Tubing and Net, Metallic Union Cork, 
Metal Spirit Lamp with Extinguisher, Benzine Bottle and Sheet of Transfer 
Paper. The box given with the Outfit has a design stamped upon the cover, 
sides and ends. This will make an excellent “practice” piece. 

This Pyrography Outfit offers an unusual opportunity to thousands of our 
subscribers who may desire to engage in this beautiful art. Whether one 
desires the Outfit for pleasure or profit, it may be relied upon to produce a 
wide range of decorative effects. Boxes of all sorts, stands, footstools, screens, 
chairs, tables and picture-frames are but suggestive of its possibilities. 

Its earning power is very large. Both adults and young people seem 
equally successful in the sale of articles decorated. As a means for providing 
inexpensive yet beautiful gifts it has no equal. 

We consider ourselves fortunate, therefore, in being able to furnish a 
Pyrography Outfit upon the terms stated below. This is a rare opportunity, 
and many thousands should be required. Several years ago the Outfit would 
have cost not less than $2.50 or $3.00. 





rule measure, and that the question of free | 
trade against protection is the paramount factor | 
The United Irish | 


of Liberal candidates in preference to those of | 
the party which has just relinquished power. | 
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Fireside Pyrography Ouitfit. hs 





Special Mid-Season Offer. 


THE FIRESIDE PYROGRAPHY OUTFIT given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, 
postage included. The Outfit is not offered for sale. It can n_ be 
obtained only in accordance with the Offer here stated :: se 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Awards in 
The Youth's 
Companion 
Tenth Annual 
Photographic 
Contest 








Grand Award, 


$250 Solid Silver Cup. 
Theodore Eitel, 


oe 


Six Graded Awards, 


Cash Prizes. 


Ist Award, $175. 


Helen W. Cooke, Providence, R. I. 


2d Award, $150. 
H. B. Conyers, Urbana, Ohio. 


3d Award, $125. 
Curtis Bell, New York City. 


4th Award, $100. 


Louis Fleckenstein, Faribault, Minn. 


5th Award, $75. 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Lexington, Ky. 


6th Award, $50. 


Mary G. Huntsman, _ Providence, R. I. 


Louisville, Ky. 


eee 


Special Awards, 


$25 Each. 


Award A. 
William S. Rice, Stockton, Cal. 


Award B. 
R. H. Beebe, Arcade, N. Y. 


Award C. 


Denver, Colo. 


Award D. 
F. E. Bronson, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Award E. 


Henry E. Parmenter, Charlestown, Mass. 


Award F. 
Lewis L. Emmert, Huntingdon, Pa. 


C. S. Price, 


eee 


Honorable Mention. 


1. Jane Dudley, Whitinsville, Mass. 
2. Mrs. W. W. Pearce, Waukegan, Ill. 
3. George L. Beam, Denver, Colo. 
4. Chas. Vandervelde, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
5. Thomas W. Sears, Brookline, Mass. 
6. William A. Price, E. Pittsburg, Pa. 
7. Joseph R. Iglick, Rochester, N. Y. 
8. Mrs. Chas. S. Hayden, Baltimore, Md. 
9. James A. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio. 

10. Arthur M. Curry, 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


11. A. W. Engel, Chicago, Ill. 
12. J. R. Young, Norfolk, Va. 
13. R. E. Weeks, Chicago, Ill. 
14. W. B. Post, Fryeburg, Me. 


15. Alfred F. Shurrocks, Providence, R. I. 
16. W. H. Porterfield, Buffalo, N. Y. 
17. Geo. H. Scheer, M.D., Sheboygan, Wis. 
18. John M. Schreck, Buffalo, N. Y. 
19. Henry P. Upham, Malden, Mass. 
20. Louise B. Baynes, Meriden, N. H. 
eo 

E Companion’s Tenth Annual Ex- 

hibition of Amateur Photographs is 
now open to the public. The exhibit com- 
prises several thousand photographs from all 
parts of the United States. The pictures 
have been arranged in the library of the 
Companion Building, and all interested are 
cordially invited to view them. Open daily 
from nine until five. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 

201 Columbus Avenue Boston, Mass. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











ofessor Langley’s Aerodrome.—In 

the latest volume of the Smithsonian reports 
Prof. S. P. Langley gives the first authoritative 
statement concerning the experiments with his 
aerodrome in 1903. The experiments were paid 
for by the War Department, and in consequence 
of their apparent failure Professor Langley has 
been unable to get another appropriation of 
money to continue them. But he asserts, and 
produces photographs in support of his state- 
ment, that on both occasions when his machine 
failed to make a successful flight, the real flying 
capacity of the apparatus was not tested at all. 
Accidents in the launching prevented the aero- 
drome from getting free in the air. Professor 
Langley believes that further experiments would 
result in perfecting the launching apparatus, 
and that then the aerodrome would prove its 
capacity to fly. ‘‘It is at the moment of success 


continuance of the work.’’ 
= 

he Brontosaurus and the Whale.— 
The gigantic animals of the so-called age of 
reptiles, whose remains are especially abundant 
in some of the lands bordering the Rocky Moun- 
tains, appeal so powerfully to the imagination 
that an exaggerated notion of their size and 
weight is frequently entertained. It has more 
than once been pointed out that, as far as pale- 
ontology shows, the earth never contained more 
bulky creatures than the whales of to-day. A 
recent comparison between the probable weight 


of which is in the American Museum of Natural | 











History, New York, and that of a large sulphur- 
| bottom whale, strengthens this statement. After 
prolonged study of the probable contours of the 
animal when in the flesh, Mr. W. K. Gregory 
concludes that it weighed about 38 tons. This 
is surely an immense weight, but the weight of 
a 75-foot whale has been estimated at no less 
than 63 tons. The length of the brontosaurus’s 
skeleton is 66 feet and 7 inches. 


® 


construction of an ordinary telegraph-line 
| between Lima, on the Pacific side of the Andes 
|in Peru, and Iquitos, near the Amazon, being 
| all but impossible, because of the density of the 
forests and the animosity of the ignorant natives, 
the wireless method is to be employed. Already 
|communication by wireless telegraphy exists 
| between Lima and Puerto Bermudez, and this 
| line will be extended to Iquitos, a distance of 
|about 600 miles, with three intermediate sta- 
tions. If the enterprise succeeds, it is the 
intention to extend the wireless communication 
across the whole width of Brazil to Manaos and 
Para, thus linking the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans across the Andes and the great Brazilian 
plains. 





& 


 Lgesgemend not consumed.—Prof. W. 


pressions ‘‘buying electricity’’ and ‘‘consuming 
electric current”’ are misleading. No electricity 
is used up in lighting buildings, driving ma- 
chinery, and propelling cars and trains. ‘‘ Just 
as much electricity flows away per minute, 
through the return conductor, from your electric- 
ally lighted house as flows to it through the 
coming conductor. The electric current is like 
a butcher’s cart carrying round meat—you no 
more consume current than you consume cart. 
It is not the vehicle but what it leaves behind 
that the consumers buy, meat in the case of 
the butcher’s cart, and energy in the case of the 
electric current.’’ Pa 

he Pomelo, sometimes called the Chinese 

breadfruit, a citrus -fruit which may be 
described as a cross between the orange and the 
grapefruit, combining the good points of both, 
is the subject of an interesting report by Mr. 
Anderson, the United States consul at Hang- 
chow. Mr. Anderson regards it as the finest 
fruit grown in the far East. He believes that 
it might be introduced with profit into the 
southern United States. Already, it is under- 
| stood, a few persons in this country are culti- 








—all different 
Album, 0c. 
0c. 200 varieties, Ze. 500 
1, 000 vesteues, $4. 00. 82-page 
5 ‘Agents wanted commission. 
i CROWELL STAMP Co, Toledo, O. 
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Beliscede, Total J tuition, board, pn @ months, 
ae n be redu Home study ot also. Catalog free 
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LAWN FENCE 


Made of Steel. Lasts a life- 
time. We have no Agents. 
Sold to users at Wholesale Prices. 
7Tcts.afootup. Cheaper 
than wood. Catalogue Free. 


Muncie, Indiana. 


300 Foreign Stamps, l0c. 104 
from Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc. 
40 different } 8., 
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100 other styles, vehicles and 
harness. 1906 catalogue free. 





and when the engineering problems have been | 
solved that a lack of means has prevented a | 
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‘U-ALck-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 





A confection of creamy smoothness 
with a peculiarly delicate mint flavor 
due to the new process of making. 


*‘U-ALL-NO: is of extraordinary 
purity, and especially beneficial 
as a gentle aid to digestion. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists everywhere. If your 
dealer does not keep ‘U-ALL-NO’ we will 
send a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 

Kindly mention Youth’s Companion. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA, 
439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia. 










“A Hill-Climber”’ for ne and Girls. 


| A muscle maker— ae tne spine,back 
shoulders. Jolliest, healthiest, sportiest of 


- Glascock’s Racer. 


Scientifically designed.geared 
Sand built. Three motions: Rac- 
219. Semi-Rowing and Rowing. 
solutely safe. Can’t upset 

nor stop on dead center. Rubber 
tired and finished in colors. 
Light, strong. Endorsed by 
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UNCONSCIOUS POISONING 





of the huge Brontosaurus excelsis, a skeleton | 


_ Telegraphy in Peru.—The | 


E. Ayrton points out that the common ex- | 





HOW IT OFTEN HAPPENS FROM COFFEE. 
“T had no idea,” writes a Duluth man, “that it 


was the coffee I had been drinking all my life that 


ene. | | was responsible for the headaches which were | 


| growing upon me, for the dyspepsia that no medi- 
| eines would relieve, and for the acute nervousness 
| which unfitted me not only for work but also for 
‘ the most ordinary social functions. 
| “But at last the truth dawned upon me I forth- 
| with bade the harmful beverage a prompt fare- 
| well, ordered in some Postum and began to use it. 
| The good effects of the new food drink were appar- 
| ent within a very few days. My headaches grew 
less frequent, and decreased in violence, my stom- 
| ach grew strong and able to digest my food with- 
| out distress of any kind, my nervousness has gone 
and I am able to enjoy life with my neighbors and 
| sleep soundly o’ nights. My physical strength and 
nerve power have increased so much that I can do 
double the work I used to do, and feel no undue 
fatigue afterwards. 

“This improvement set in just as soon as the old 
coffee poison had so worked out of my system as 
to allow the food elements in the Postum to get a 
hold to build me up again. I cheerfully testify 
that it was Postum and Postum alone that did all 
this, for when I began to drink it I ‘threw physic 
to the dogs.’”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

There’s a reason. Read the famous little book 
“The Road to Wellville” in packages. 

















Address a postal to 
New Haven Clock Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 
(capital $1,000,000.00), 
and just say, “I want a 
Dollar Yale for 10 days’ 
free trial.” That's all 
you have to do. Our part 
is not so eas We must 
place in your hand. about $2.00 
worth of watch by ordinary stand- 
ards, for we promise to hand every 
responsible person a stem winding, 
stem setting watch fully guaranteed 
by the New Haven Clock Co. 
(capital $1,000,000.00), printed 
guarantee in back of case. 

Now the ordinary Dollar watch 
is wound and set like a cheap 
alarm-clock — by attachments you 
can’t get at without opening the 
back of the case. But the stem of 
a Dollar Yale is no dummy. No-sir-ee! It has 
a double motion—turn it back and forth a few 
times, and the watch is wound for 24 hours. 

Press the stem in, and then your twist sets the 
hands forward or back, as you choose. It all works 
just like the handsomest timepiece you ever saw. 
Just put the Dollar Yale in your pocket and wear it 
10 days before you decide to buy. After 10 days we 
want a dollar or the watch — that’s all. 









No, just one thing more. This introductory offer 
may be withdrawn at any time if it crowds our 
capacity, so don’t delay, write at once. 


NEW HAVEN CLOCK CO.,143 Hamilton St., New Haven, Ct. 















Glascock Bros. Mig. Co., 660 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. | 

















A tone of melodious beauty and an 
action singularly limpid and clear 
make the Packard distinctively 


a piano for pleasure. 


Artistic construction gives per- 
manence to these musical qualities 
—classes the Packard among the 
fine, modern instruments of pecu- 
liar enjoyment in the home. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
and plan of selling. 
No matter where you live, our special 
offer makes it practicable for you toown 
a Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, 


Dept. “M FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Suspenders and Hose Supporters 
adjust themselves to the most violent exer- 
cise. Any boy can skate better, play better 
hockey or any other game when he wears 
Wolverine Combination Suspenders and 
Hose Supporters. 

They hold the stockings neat and trim and 
the trousers firm and even, giving a neat, 
up-to-date appearance to the boy. The 
Wolverine Combination Suspenders and 
Hose Supporters will outwear two common 
pairs of suspenders and common hose sup- 
porters. Untidy stockings give any boy a slov- 
enly appearance. Wolverine Combination 
Suspenders and Hose Supporters are sold 

by all first-class dealers. Price 50c. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


15c. for a Name. 
If your dealer does not 


carry the verine Com- 
bination Suspenders and 
Hose Supporters, send us his 
name and 35c., stating the 
size you wish, and we will 
send you the Hose Supporters, 
prepaid. Sizes 4 to | 6 years. 


FREE TO BOYS. 


A beautiful water- 
colored Wolverine 
Indian Head, with 
mirror on reverse 
side, to every boy «4 
purchasing a pair 
of our Wolverine 
Combination Sus- 
— and Hose 
. Just 
us the sales 
slip with the word 
Wolverine on it, or 
send us money direct. Always look 
for the word Wolverine on buckle. 
SPIRAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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vating the pomelo, but not upon a commercial | 


| seale, 


— cultivated for at least 2,000 years. The | 


best pomelos in the world are said to come from | 


a little valley near a large Chinese city named 
Chang Chew, lying inland from Amoy, and 
not yet opened to foreign trade. The summers 
in this valley are het and rather damp, and the 
winters are without severe frosts. 


In China, it is believed, this fruit has | 
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THIS BOOK IS FREF- 


Would you like to succeed in business; to obtain a 
good paying position; to secure an increase in salary? 
d_ you possess the capacity that directs and 
controls large business enterprises ? 
should follow the example of 
who have prepared themselves for increases in 
salary through our assistance. 


Our Free Book 


is the title of a treatise on Bookkeeping and 
It tells of a system of accounts 
by which you can learn bookkeeping 
quickly at your own home, without loss 

of time or money. 
It is a book of intense interest to those 
who aspire to success. 1 
our School and to help the ambitious, 
we are giving this book away without 
any condition. whatever. 
Send your name and ad- 
dress and receive the book without cost. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
3380, Commercial Building, 


We guarantee it. 


If so, you 
vundreds of others 


**How to Succeed 
in Business’ 


‘oO advertise 


t is abso- 


Rochester, N. ¥. 





















THE Y. Ng © 
scription n Drive is $1.75 a year, in 


or all the family. Its sub- 
vance. Enter 
e Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
bers in a single weekly issue of the near: 


| 
| six-master Wells is said to have beaten the mail- 
| steamer to Havana several hours on her first 
voyage. 

The palm for speed and swift voyages, however, 
must probably be awarded now to two huge 
German five-masted ships, from Hamburg, the 


MPANION isan illustrated | 
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wallowing along on its most economical coal con- 
sumption at six or eight knots an hour. The 


Preussen and the Potosi. The first of these has 
made the trip from Hamburg to Iquique, Chile, in 
fifty-seven days, and has done three hundred and 
sixty-eight knots ina day with one hour’s run of 





ten ht pages constitute a 
and al if adate ional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


Hog Ss Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


saenete aaa Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. es to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, whens sent by mail, 

should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 

Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sen sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

ble to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the A velope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PEERY MASON COMPANY, 
e 


T Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ERYSIPELAS. 


rysipelas is an acute con- 

tagious disease caused by 
a specific germ called the 
streptococcus of Fehleisen, 
after the man who first de- 
scribed its nature. 

The chief symptom of this 
disease is a peculiar spreading 
inflammation of the skin, which 
is accompanied by fever, head- 
ache, and general ill feeling. 
The fever is preceded by a 
chill, sometimes slight, but often very severe. In 
ordinary simple cases the inflammation attacks 
only the surface of the skin, but in severe cases 
the deeper structures are attacked. 

Although erysipelas is one of the contagious 
diseases, it is not one to be much feared by 
persons in robust health; but anything that tends 
to weaken the resisting forces of the constitution 
will help to bring on an attack of erysipelas in 
those who are susceptible to it. This susceptibility 
is seen in certain families or individuals, and these 
persons may suffer an attack on the least exposure 
to it. 

Great care should be taken to shield from this 
contagion all those who have recently undergone 
surgical operations, as they are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to its poison, and it is one of the most usual 
causes of blood-poisoning and wound-infection. 

Erysipelas is not often found in the very young, 
and in old age it is still more rare. 

An erysipelas patient should be strictly isolated, 
and all dressings or articles which have come in 
contact with him should be disinfected or burned. 
The sick-room should be disinfected and fumigated 
before it is occupied by others. Any one nursing 
such a case should be scrupulously careful not to 
go near a person who has undergone an operation 
or who has an open wound of any kind. In the 
treatment everything must be done to maintain 
perfect hygienic conditions round the patient. 
There must be an abundance of fresh air and sun- 
shine, pure water and scrupulous cleanliness in 
every direction. Much relief is afforded locally by 
compresses dipped in some cooling lotion and 
applied to the inflamed surface, and there are 
many other alleviations which can be indicated 
only by the physician in charge of the individual 
case, as the symptoms call for them. 

After a prolonged attack of erysipelas conva- 
lescence is apt to be slow, and an enfeebled condi- 
tion may persist for a long time. The treatment 
at this stage should be tonic and supporting, and 
great care should be taken to avoid undue fatigue. 
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FAST SAILING SHIPS. 


t may surprise many persons who think of sailing 
vessels as slow and antiquated, in comparison 
with steamships, to know that some of the voyages 
made by the famous American clippers were 
faster than the majority of steamers of to-day can 
accomplish. In fact, even to-day there are sailing 
ships which with anything like a fair breeze can 
outstrip nine out of ten ocean tramps. 

Between 1850 and the beginning of the Civil War 
the clipper Flying Cloud made records in the 
transatlantic trade that were not surpassed until 
the coming of the famous Guion liner Alaska in 
1882. The Flying Cloud made one day’s run of 
four hundred and thirty-three knots, and another 
of four hundred and twenty-seven knots, equal to 
about twenty-one land miles an hour. Between 
1840 and 1860 packet-ships beat the mail-steamers 
across the ocean eighty-six times. Charles Dickens 
crossed in the old Britannia, the Cunarder, but 
on his return took passage in the packet George 
Washington, and beat the steamer home by 
twenty-nine hours. 

The Black Ball packet Fidelio, a small ship of 
about five hundred tons, crossed, east-bound, in 
thirteen days and seven hours from her pier in New 
York. The Dreadnaught, which is said never to 
have been beaten in a race, is reputed to have 
crossed at an average speed of sixteen knots an 
hour. 

The British ship Thermopyle made a wonderful 


voyage to Melbourne from London which was | 


speedier than most freight voyages of to-day. 
It accomplished it in sixty days, or an average 
for the trip of twelve knots an hour, and after- 
ward came home from China in ninety-one days. 
Given a fair wind, the big five- and six-masted 
schooners of our own marine develop great speed 
to-day, and their crews often have the pleasure, 
coming up the coast deep with cargo, of sailing 
pleasantly past some Norwegian or British tramp 


‘our name cannot beefound | 





sev knots. The best record of the Potosi is 
but half a knot short of that. 

On the Great Lakes freight-steamers often make 
extremely good speed, as the season is short, and 
the custom there is to crowd the greatest possible 
number of voyages into a year. Some years ago a 
seventeen-knot record from Buffalo to Chicago 
was claimed, and regular speed of fourteen knots 
or better is common. But on salt water, where 
life is more leisurely, steam-vessels still continue 
to jog along at an average gait of ten knots an 
hour or less,—twelve on the better ones,—and to 
fall behind their sailing rivals when the wind 
happens to favor the sailing vessels. 


*® © 


A PUGET SOUND NAME. 


e name Puyallup is of Indian origin, as old as 

the memory of the white man. In “Pioneer 
Reminiscences of Puget Sound,” the author, Mr. 
Meeker, says that he accepts the odium of inflict- 
ing that name on suffering generations by platting 
a few blocks of land into village lots and recording 
them under the name Puyallup. He mentions 
incidentally that he has suffered from it. 


The first time I went East after the town was 
named and said to a friend in New York that our 
town was named Puyallup, he seemed startled. 

“Named what?” 

“Puyallup,” said I. 

“That’s a jaw-breaker, ” came the response. 
“How do you spell it?” 

“hat be see to I said. 

, “Let me see, how did you say you pronounced 
it?’ 

be nme | out my lips like a veritable Siwash, and 
emphasizing every letter and syllable so as to 
bring out the Peuw for Puy, -_ the strong 
emphasis on the al, and crackin, y Sipe together 
to cut off the Zup, I "finally drille my friend so that 
he could pronounce the word, yet fell short of the 
elegance of the scientific pronunciation. 

en when I crossed the Atlantic and encoun- 
tered the factors of the hop trade in London, and 
was bidden as a gress to a dinner to introduce me 
to the assembled hop merchants, when I saw a 
troubled look overshadow the face of my friend 
who was to introduce me I knew what was 
troubling him, and my sympathy went out to him. 

“Let me introduce to you my American friend 
from —” he began ey and then hesitated—“‘my 
friend from erica,” he continued, and then 
turned to me with an imploring look and blurted 


ou 
“f gey, 8 Meeker, I cawn’t remember that name. 

But asd letters boawp to come to me addressed 
“Peulope,” “Polly “Pull-all-up,” Ma ay 
loop,” and finally” 5 ay-all-up, ” then my cu 
sorrow was full. I am sure, however, that A 
will never be but one Puyallup. 
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A NEW DISH. 


t was Tuesday morning, the clothes had been | 

washed, dried and folded the day previously, | 
and common sense pointed to the fact that it was 
ironing day, but cautious Scandinavian Tillie, the | 
new maid, was not going to make the mistake of 
going ahead before being sure that she was right. 


Before committing herself to the obvious task, 
she pened her head into the dining-room to say, 


appeali nly: 
Meesis, I skuld like to speak something.” 
“What is it, Tillie?” 
“Skal I cook some fiat-iron?’ asked Tillie, 
earnestly. 


® © 
HARDER FOR HIM. 


he overgrown boy who mowed the Millers’ 
lawn was unusually slow one day. Ordinarily 
the task, stretched to its utmost limit, took exactly 
two hours; but on this occasion it required almost 
four. When the job was finally completed Tom 
requested pay for four hours’ work at twenty cents 
an hour. 
“But,” objected his smaieyer, “you usually mow 
that lawn for forty cents 
“TIT know it,” returned Tom, twirling his ca 
“but I'll have to charge more to-day. I was sick’ 
and couldn’t work so fast.’ 


® & 


A DOUBT IN IDENTITY. 


hat the first glamour of love is not necessarily 
blinding in its effects is shown in the following, 
from Life. Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed, on their 
bridal tour, were enjoying a quiet sail alongshore. 
“O Clarence,” cried Mrs. Newlywed, “I can see 
a perfect reflection of my face way down there in 
the water!” 
“Are you sure it ain’t a lobster-pot you see? 
There’s lots of ’em about here, you know,” 
returned the happy groom. 


& © 


THEIR VERDICT. 


t was the first case ever tried in Stony Gulch, 

and the jury had sat for hours, arguing and 
disputing over it, in the bare little room at the 
rear of the court-room. . At last they straggled 
back to their places, and the foreman, a tall moun- 
taineer, voiced the general opinion. 


“We don’t think he did it,” he said, slowly, “for | 
we allow he wa’n’t there ; but we think he wou 1d | 
| 





of ef he’d had the chanst.” 
& 
MISTAKES WILL OCCUR. 


R' cent medical investigation finds scientific 
excuse for the perpetually tired, and lays the 
blame for some kinds of weariness on the much- 
enduring germ. Uncle Eben, in the Washington 
Star, finds the subject more complicated. 

“Tt takes a mighty conscientious man,” says the 


good brother, “to allus be able to tell de difference 
tween when he’s tired an’ when he’s lazy.” 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable for 
relieving Hoarseness or Loss of Voice, Coughs and 
| Sore Throat. Jn bores rina Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 

SKIN-TORTURED BABIES. 
Instant Relief in Warm Baths with 
Cuticura Soap and Anointings 
with Cuticura. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes us priceless 
curatives for the skin and blood. A single set is often 
sufficient to cure most distressing cases of infantile 
and birth humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eczemas, 
rashes, and itching, scaly, pimply skin and sealp hu- 
mors, with loss of hair, of infancy and childhood. [Adv. 


Mechanical Engineers [Rumen 


The St eel ¢ 
desiring to fit themselves for better paying positions 
should send for 200-page handbook (FREE) describing 
our Mechanical Engineering course, and over 60 
others, including Electrical, Steam and Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Mechanical Drawing, 
Structural Drafting, Telephony, Textiles, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVANCE 
SPRING STYLES 


Is just pure Mocha and Java prepared in a new 
wa The coffee berry is cut up (not ground) b 
knives of almost razor sharpness into.small uni- 
form particles. ‘Thus it is not crushed, as 2 the 

sr 


old method of grinding, and the little oil pine 


purchases made before main unbroken. The essential oil (food nw Ae) 

waists are made of Lawn, cannot evaporate and is preserve ‘ndeanitely, 

Batiste and China Silk, This is one reason why a pound of Barrington 

handsomely trimmed with Hall will make 15 to 20 cups more of full strength 

lace and e¢ coffee than will any coffee ground the old way; 

Here is a ‘specimen offer : why it excels all other peed in flavor and why it 
No. 50-J. This will keep perfectly until used 

Spotifel edpages You Can Drink This Coffee 

Spring lel of a b 

lingerie waist is To Your Heart’s Content. 


made of white Per- 
sian lawn with a 
front ec of Tom 
Thumb tacks, deco- 
rated with medal- 
lions and outlined 
with Val Lace Van- 
dykes ; tucked mit- 


The main thing about Barrington Hall Coffee is 
that it can be used without ill effect by those who 
find ordinary coffee injures them, because the 

ellow tannin- fom ge | skin and dust (the only 
injurious properties of coffee) are removed by the 
“steel-cut” process. A delicious coffee, not a taste- 
= substitute. 


e 85c. to 40c. per pound, according to locality. If 





ainecuffsandcollar 

~ = rover yg ~ not supply you, let us tell you where 
correspond; button toe it. We have all ready to send jou on request a 
back ; g or short 1. can free (see coupon), also our booklet, 
sleeves. Sizes 32 to Shes Secret of Good Coff 
44 b CAUTION: Baker’s ) il ton Hall is the only 


enuine Steel-Cut Coffee. Avoid so-called imitations. 

































































d 1- 
age 15 cents. cut and peck in sealed tine by mbchinery at our 
in bust factory 
MCAS BRE WHC Ty nce c cc ccncncccccccccsnceccescccescecesccccceeeseececsssesesosessees 
re iO | COPY THIS COUPON 
— | os if you No. 50-J. | giving magazine and grocer’s name. 
We ba our style ranging in — sent Gee on 238 2d St. N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


request. Be sure to say you wish th rt ew alat Say Sapplonsect. | iblease se send me without expense sample can of Bar- 

e Stee Joffee, an ookle n 

National Cloak & Suit Co. © | fy I give herewith my grocer’s name (on 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New_York. 

Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 


The Story of 
the House of HEINZ 


The Heinz Way of pure-food preparation represents 36 years 
of sticking to a single principle — conscientious endeavor to improve 
that which was already the best. 


With this ideal the Heinz business started in 1869. Unswerving 
adherence to the same ideal resulted in the growth of the present 
great system of Heinz Kitchens, covering thirty acres of floor space 
and reaching out into the garden spots of ten states for their supply 
of fruits and vegetables. 





There is no mystery about this phenomenal expansion of the 
Heinz Way of preparing food products. It is sound, healthy, natural 
development, having cleanliness and purity as its keynote, and for 
its foundation an infinite capacity for taking pains. 


Only a visit to the Heinz Kitchens (and there were over 25,000 
visitors last year) can convey how thoroughly this art of being par- 
ticular has been carried out. There is no part of the work too small 
to receive the same attention the most painstaking housewife would 
give it; besides, no single home possesses the facilities, the equip- 
ment, the experience which combine to insure Heinz excellence. 


There will be no room to question why the Heinz Way ought 
to be your way, or how it can save you time and expense, if you 
will get from your grocer any one of the Heinz 57 Varieties — Baked 
Beans, Fruit Preserves, India Relish, Ketchup, Malt Vinegar, etc. 
Each is a perfect product of its kind, and if it fails to please you the 
grocer will give you your money back. 


“ The Spice of Life,” a beautiful booklet, tells in an interesting 
way the story. of the House of Heinz. We would like to send it to 
you at our expense. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
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is measured by the apparent @P 
movement of the sun through 4 
the heavens, and the simplest and 
most natural way of marking the pas- 
sage of time or determining the hour 
of the day is by means of the moving 
shadows which the sun’s light throws 
upon the earth. It is not strange, 
therefore, that sun-dials were the ear- 
liest chronometers, and that for many centuries 
mankind had to be satisfied with them. It was 
only a few hundred years ago that human inge- 
nuity devised a piece of clockwork which could 
be depended upon to mark the flight of time with 
automatic precision, and thus made it possible 
to tell the hour quite as well when the great 


Ti whether of day or of year, 


celestial timekeeper was below the horizon or | 
behind the clouds as when it was shining | 






it and the side of the square dial 
at E G. 

Next, it is necessary to mark on 
the board the lines which indicate 
the hours. That for noon is, of 
course, merely the continuation of the 


dial, as shown in the figure. 
rae for six a. m. and six p. m. are 

Pix found with equal readiness running 
at right angles from the end of the lines E F 
and G H. The position of the other lines 
again varies with the latitude of the dial’s 
location. The following table shows where 
the forenoon hours should be placed for various 
| latitudes. The afternoon hour-lines meet the 
| edge of the dial at just the same distances from 
Land G as the morning lines are from K and E. 
Distance from Distance from 


brightly overhead. Watches and clocks are | to _ Eto 
now so well made and so widely used that the | Pm = “ ie ‘od on 
sun-dial is no longer a thing of much practical New Orleans 2) 51 — 4, 2fe 1h 
value; but it is still a very interesting thing to | Charleston 24 8 — 44 (2 Ook 
make and set up, for there is a sort of fascina- | St. Louis 2 44 8 — 43 1% 
tion in finding out the time of day for ourselves | Washington 2% 44 8 — on 
in th imiti r which forefath New York 2 4%, 7th — Be ily 
in the primitive way which our forefathers em- | Gnicago, Boston 2 4h, Ts —~ 3h If 
ployed for so many generations. Portland 148 4:4 74 — 3&4 
It is easy enough to make one. Any boy who | St. Paul 138 4 74 — 3% i 
Seattle 133 31g 6 — 38 


is reasonably familiar with a carpenter’s kit of 
tools can put it together by following certain 
rules, which, although the result of careful 
mathematical calculations, are perfectly simple 
and easy of comprehension. 

There are two parts to a sun-dial—the dial- 
plate itself and the gnomon, or style, which is 
to cast the shadows upon the dial. For the 
former you must get a perfectly smooth and 
level piece of board, say a foot square, and 
draw a square figure within it, each side an 


The dial, having been completed, can be firmly 
fixed to some base which has been proved with 
a spirit level. Its proper position can be found 
by setting it so that the shadow falls precisely 
on the noon hour-mark when that hour is indi- 
cated by a reliable watch. This will not give 
scientifically accurate time, but near enough for 
all ordinary purposes. It must be remembered, 
however, that solar time is not exactly the time 
our watches and clocks keep. Four times in the 








> war ee 


June 14th, September 1st 
and December 25th, the two 
times are practically iden- 
tical, but certain irregular- 
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year, usually on April 15th, 
B f 


ities of the sun’s movement 
in the heavens make the 


times very considerable. 
For instance, on November 
ist the sun is more than 
sixteen minutes ahead of 
the clock in crossing the 


the dial will register time 
more correctly if it is ‘‘set’’ 
on one of the four days 
when the two kinds of 
time coincide,’ although 
most almanacs contain ta- 
bles which show how much 


Vi 











ahead of or behind the clock 
the sun is on a given day. 











If it would please you 








inch and a half from the edge of the board. 
(A BCD.) From the middle of one side of | 
this square draw two lines at right angles with | 
the side line, each eight inches long and half 
an inch apart. (E F and G H.) 

Now to make the gnomon, take a piece of 
board half an inch thick, and cut out of it a 
triangular piece, one side of which is five inches 
long and one angle of which shall be a right 
angle. The length of the perpendicular line 
which forms this right angle with the five-inch 
base line will vary according to the place where 
the dial is to be used, for if it is to measure 
time correctly the angle opposite this perpen- 
dicular side must be equal to the latitude of the 
dial’s location. For instance, at places in the 
same latitude with New Orleans the 
perpendicular side must be 2% inches =# 
in length; for those in the latitude of 
Charleston, 3% inches; for those on a 
line with Richmond, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, 3 15-16 inches; for those 
on the parallel of Washington, 4 1-16 
inches ; for those in the latitude of New 
York, 4% inches; of Chicago or Bos- 
ton, 4% inches; of Portland, Maine, 
4 13-16 inches; of St. Paul, 5 inches, , 


to set the dial with the aid 

of the sun alone, and 

| without calling in the help of a watch, here 

| is a correct and simple way by which you may 
determine the true meridian for yourself: 

Above the flat surface where you intend to 

place your dial suspend a plumb-line which just 

meets the surface. From the point where the 

line meets the surface as a center draw two or 

three ares of circles, as shown in the figure, one 

outside the other. Then at a point somewhere 

| on the plumb-line fix a bead or other object 

| which will throw a clearly defined shadow. 

| Watch this shadow as it moves over the flat sur- 

face, and whenever it crosses one of the ares you 

have drawn mark the spot carefully. You will 

find that the shadow will describe the figure 

called a hyperbola in its progress across the 

surface, cutting each 

are twice, once in the 

forenoon and once in 

the afternoon. Havy- 

ing marked each 

point of crossing, 

connect by straight 

lines the two points 

on each are, as A B, 

A CD,EF. Find the 

middle point of any 





style or gnomon to the edge of the | 
‘Those | 


difference between them at | 





| 








meridian, and on February 
12th it is fourteen minutes | 
and a half behind it. So| 














Ten Limited Offers. 


A limited supply of articles left over from previous Offers can now be 
obtained at a price which will soon exhaust our stock. Subscribers 
should quickly avail themselves of the opportunity here offered. Each 
Offer is a rare bargain. In every instance the price has been 


REDUCED MORE THAN ONE-HALF. 





LIMITED OFFER, No. 1. 


Pure All-Linen Handkerchiefs. 


all-linen. Most of the patterns are different from those shown in the illustration. 


The Set comprises Six Handkerchiefs, - 


Sets have hemstitched edges, tucks, lace edges, insertions, etc. Our former price for the 
Six Handkerchiefs, 90c., post-paid. Until our supply has been taken, Limited Offer, 
No. 1, can be obtained for 40c., post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 2. 


Imported Silk Handkerchief. This is an expensive Handkerchief. The silk 
is of fine ny embroidered in elaborate designs, consisting of floral and scroll effects, 
with rich and effective borders and embroidered scal lloped edges. Both the silk and 
embroidery are of a pale cream tint. Formerly sold by us at 85c. Until our limited 
supply has been taken, our Limited Offer, No. 2, can be obtained for 40c., post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 3. 


Oxford Silk Muffler. This Muffler is made in a large assortment of silks with 
quilted silk lining. We can select almost any pattern and color desired, except solid 
blue and black. Formerly offered by us at 90c. Until our supply has been taken, 
Limited Offer, No. 3, can be obtained for 40c., post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 4. 


The Way Muffler. This Muffler has had a large sale in the dry-goods and haber- 
dasher’s trade. Its shape is unique. It protects the chest, throat and neck, does not 
disarrange the outer garments and gives the wearer a sense ‘of security not obtainable by 
any other means. Made of all-wool, has a three-ply neck-band, and is furnished in the 
following colors. navy blue, black, white and maroon. Our former price, 75c. Until 


our supply has been taken, Limited Offer, No. 4, can be obtained for 35c., post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 5. 


Materials for Ladies’ Sweater. This > -when made up, is worth 
$10.00. It is an English pattern, with high neck, open front, pouch sleeves. The 
materials included in our Offer are, 4 skeins Scotch knitting yarn, 2 pairs knitting 
needles and full directions. White only. These materials were formerly sold by us 
for $1.75. ree our supply has been taken, Limited Offer, No. 5, can be obtained 


for 85c., post- 
LIMITED OFFER, No. 6. 


Striped Flannel Kimono. This garment will be appreciated as a breakfast or 
lounging jacket. The material used is a fine, soft outing flannel, striped, which can be 
washed without injury to its beauty. The front and sleeves are faced with flannel of solid 
color. The front is fastened with a silken frog. ‘We can furnish the Kimono either in 
light pink or light blue colors. Bust measure 32 to 40 inches. Our former price was 

if Until our supply has been taken, Limited Offer, No. 6, can be obtained for 
60c., post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 7. 


Photo Fabric Pillow Tops. The Photo Fabric Pillow Tops are decorated 
with real photographs of the various subjects named below. These will not fade, are 
very durable, and when soiled may be washed without injury. Subjects: White Moun- 
tains, Niagara Falls, American Poets’ Homes, Washington, Boston, Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Wellesley. Our former price, $1.00 each. Until our supply has been taken, 
Limited Offer, No. 7, can be obtained for 45c. each, post-paid. 


LIMITED OFFER, No. 8. 


Companion Tool Knife. This Knife has a cli 
a draw-shave blade. A most useful and popular Knife. The draw-shave blade is 
very practical. The blades are of the finest tempered steel. Our former price, $1.50. 
Until our hee te has been taken, Limited Offer, No. 8, can be obtained for only 70c., 


blade, a saw, a reamer, and 


and of Seattle, 5 9-16 inches. It makes Cc of these lines and | post-paid is is a rare bargain. 
no difference how far apart to the east ‘draw a straight line | 
or west two places may be. If they E from it to the point | LIMITED OF F ER, No. 9. 





are on the same parallel of latitude, 
the same measurement will be right for t 
both. H 


where the plumb-line 
meets the surface, as 
“4 G H. Lines drawn 





Having thus the length of two sides 
and the right angle between them, the third side 
can be quickly determined. Care must be taken 


from the middle 
points of the lines C 
D and E F to the 








Pillow Shams and Bureau Scarf. This Set will launder perfectly and is v 
durable. It is made of good quality muslin, with | 14-inch hemstitched hems, and wi 
comers and centerpiece of heavy thread embroidery combined with openwork in a 
graceful pattem. ‘The three pieces are of good size. The Shams are 31 inches square, 
and the Scarf 15%4 x50 inches. Our former price, 90c. Until - supply has been 
taken, Limited Offer, No. 9, can be obtained for 40c., post-paid 


that this third side, which is to be the shadow- F point H should coin- 
= is perfectly straight and smooth. 5 cide with the line LIMITED OF F ER, No. 10. 
e triangular piece, or gnomon, having been G H, and verify the 
cut out, can be fastened upright to the square B result. The line thus rempven Clee She Eghe Tes Clack & aisle es chaee ay vom, 


dial-plate with small screws, its five-inch side 
placed between the two lines E F and G H, 
Which you will remember were just far enough 
apart to receive its half-inch thickness. The 
snomon should be fixed to the plate between 
the points H and I, the right angle being placed | 
at I. There will then be three inches between 


obtained is the true 

| north and south meridian; the noon-hour line 
| on the dial should correspond with it. 

A still simpler way of setting the dial would 

be to place it so that the upright edge of the 


gnomon and the figure XII are both in line 


| with the North Star. 





although it is especially designed for dens, cozy corners, studios, etc. They are made of 
real frying-pans, the outside or bottom of the pan serving as the face or dial. This is 6 in. 
in diameter. Former price, $2.00. Until our limited supply has been taken, Limited 
Offer No. 10, can be obtained for only 95c. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





















































The Wholesome 


BAKING POWDER 


Pound Can BO cts 
Half Pound Can [5 cts 


Restores to flour 
the nutritious properties 
lity asa milling 


_ an; 














